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COUNT VON BISMARCK. 
T once the most lauded 
and best-abused man 

of the age—the true patriot 
and gifted politician, as 
seen by his friends; the in- 
carnation of all that is 
subtle and rapacious, treach- 
erous and unscrupulous, as 
viewed by his enemies— 
Count Bismarck holds the 
position, at the present 
moment, of the most con- 
spicuous man in Europe. 
The brave and haughty old 
King William of Prussia 
himself, it is said, bows in 
most matters of national 
import to his decisions, and 
there are those amongst 
journalists who are wont to 
speak, with much more 
expressiveness than grace, 
both of the Prussian Court 
and the Prussian Govern- 
ment, as Bismarck and Co. 
Though he had been gradu- 
ally winning his way to the 
position, it is only within 
the last ten years that he 
has made his power felt 
throughout the Fatherland, 
and rendered himself, both 
at home and abroad, the 
observed of all observers. 
Having served for some 
time as Prussian Ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg, 
he was transferred, in the 
May of 1862, to Paris. He 
did not, however, long re- 
main there, for, In conse- 
quence of the Parliamentary 
conflicts in Prussia, he was 
called to the Presidency of 
the Council of Ministers, 
with the additional post of 
Minister of the King’s 
House and Secretary for 
Foreign A ffairs, He speedily 
formed a new Ministry, and 
the whole course of his 
Administration, from 1862 
down to the outbreak of 
war with Austria in 1866, 
was a pertinacious conflict 
against the majority of the 
Chambers, whose votes were set at naught, and whose 
constitutional power to control the public expenditure 
was nullified, while the Prime Minister coolly declared 
that he and his colleagues would not be responsible to 
Parliament, and that they considered themselves only 
servants of the Crown. Thus practically despotic, the 
rule of William I. and Bismarck his Minister has been 
directed with astonishing success to the achievement 
of the great object that the latter, since he entered 


has ever had steadily before 
him—the unification of Germany. The Count is at 
present acting in the twofold capacity of First Minister 
and colonel of his regiment of Cuirassiers. He re- 
ceived the commission of ¢o 


upon his public career, 


lonel after the battle of 


COUNT VON BISMARCK. 
(From a Photograph.) 


Sadowa, in which he took an active part, and the mili- 


| sheng oe eis | ee 


tary system of Prussia is shown in its absolute equality | 


by the curious spectacle of ministers and diplomatists 
in active military service. 

Whatever view we may entertain of Count Bis- 
marck’s character, every one must give him credit for 
the clearest understanding of his own aims and objects. 
From the time when his influence was first apparent 
in Prussia he has pursued a definite policy, and he has 
apparently determined the war with France shall be 
the means of securing two ends. It shall cripple the 
aggressive power of the French nation, if it does not 


go further, and it shall also complete the unifica-_ 


tion of Germany. ‘The great im of national sen- 


_ his property. 
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timent which has _ been 
aroused by the necessity of 
resisting the French invader 
is to be turned to account 
in bringing the outlying 
Powers of the South into the 
new German Union, and in 
reducing to feebleness the 
opposition to the Chancel- 
lor’s policy which has been 
manifested within the limits 
of Prussia itself. The unity 
of Germany, with Prussia 
at its head, is so perfectly 
assured already, however, 
that the prolongation of the 
war can do little to confirm 
it. The war has in this 
respect done its work, and 
we are glad to find the 
Times pleading, on these 
grounds, for ihe termination 
of the butchery. All the 
Count wants at home he has 
secured, or at all events 
made certain, and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that he has 
not at this moment within 
his power the means of 
obtaining from France per- 
fect guarantees for the fu- 
ture peace of Germany, 
while, if he persists in de- 
manding an unqualified 
compliance with everything 
he hinted at in his famous 
interview with M. Favre, 
he must look forward to a 
harvest of embarrassment. 
It is curious to note, by the 
way, how clearly the cha- 
racter of Bismarck, as well 
as that of Favre, may be 
studied in the official papers 
born of that interview. M. 
Favre’s report is written 
with characteristic — elo- 
quence and rhetoric; M. 
Bismarck’s circular shows 
the cool, determined man. 

The personal history 
of the Count may be 
briefly summarised. Born 
in 1815, in the ances- 
tral mansion upon the Alt- 
mark, in Berlin, he went, 
after he was freed from the 
Gymnase and University 
lectures, into the diplo- 
matic service, and then, withdrawing himself from 
public office, devoted some time to the management of 
In 1847 he came before the public as a 
member of a commission, composed . of landed pro- 
prietors, to arrange matters connected with that class. 
He was also elected to serve in the Landtag, where 
his moderation and eloquence soon won him a name. 
From 1851 to 1859 he fulfilled the post of ambassador 
to the Bund. In 1859 he was appointed ambassador 
at St. Petersburg ; in 1862 he was transferred to 
Paris, but soon afterwards was charged by the King 
with the portfolio of Foreign Aftairs, and Clee 
elevated to the lofty position which he still holds with 
s0 much éclat as Premier. 
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The Crvptoge 
Cye Crpptoqram. 
By the Author of “ The Dodge Club,” de. 
—————_ 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


ASTOUNDING LETTER. 


AN 


T needed but this new calamity 
to complete the sum of Zillah’s 
griefs. She had supposed that 
she had already suffered as much 
as she could. The loss of her 
father, the loss of the Earl, 
the separation from Mrs. Hart, 
were each successive stages in 
the descending scale of her 
calamities. Nor was the least 
of these that Indian letter 
which had sent her into volun- 
tary banishment from her home. 
It was not till all was over that 
she learned how completely her 
thoughts had associated them- 
selves with the plans of the 

Earl, and how insensibly her 
whole future had become penetrated with plans about 
Guy. The overthrow of all this was bitter; but this and 
all other griefs were forgotten in the force of this new 
sorrow, which, while it was the last, was in reality the 
greatest. Now, for the first time, she felt how dear 
Hilda had been tv her. She had been more than a 
friend—she had been an elder sister. Now, to Zillah’s 
affectionate heart, there came the recollection of all the 
patient love, the kind forbearance, and the wise counsel 
of this matchless friend. Since childhood they had been 
inseparable. Hilda had rivalled even her doting father 
in perfect submission to all her caprices and indulgence 
of all her whims. Zillah had matured so rapidly, and 
had changed so completely, that she now looked upon her 
former wilful and passionate childhood with impatience, 
and could estimate at its full value that wonderful meek- 
ness with which Hilda had endured her wayward and 
imperious nature. Not one recollection of Hilda came 
to her but was full of incidents of a love and devotion 
passing the love of a sister. 

It was now, since she had Jost her, that she learned to 
estimate her, as she thought, at her full value. That loss 
seemed to her the greatest of all; worse than that of the 
Earl ; worse even than that of her father. Never more 
should she experience that tender love, that wise patience, 

.that unruffled serenity, which she had always known 

from Hilda. Never more should she possess one devoted 
friend—the true and tried friend of a life—to whom she 
might go in any sorrow, and know and feel that she would 
receive the sympathy of love and the counsel of wisdom. 

Never more—no, never more! Such was the refrain that 

seemed constantly to ring in her ears, and she found her- 
self murmuring those despairing lines of Poe, where the 
solitary word of the Raven seems 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of ‘‘ Never—nevermore ! ” 

It was awful to her to be, for the first time in her life, 
alone in the world. Hitherto, amidst her bitterest afflic- 
tions, she had always had some one whom she loved. 
After ber father’s death she had Lord Chetwynde and 
Mrs. Hart ; and with these she always had Hilda. But 
now all were gone, and Hilda was gone. Toa passionate 
and intense nature like hers, sorrow was capable of giving 
pangs which are unknown to colder hearts, and so she 
suffered to a degree commensurate with her ardent tem- 
perament. 

Weeks passed on. Recovering from the first shock, she 
sank into a state of dreamy listlessness, which, however, 
was at times interrupted by some wild hopes which would 
intrude in spite of herself. These hopes were that Hilda, 
after all, might not be lost. She might have been found 
by some one and carried off somewhere. Wild enough 
were these hopes, and Zillah saw this plainly, yet still 
they would intrude. Yet, far from proving a solace, they 
only made her situation worse, since they kept ker in a 
state of constant suspense—a suspense, too, which had no 
shadow of a foundation in reason. So, alone, and 
struggling with the darkest despair, Zillah passed the 
time, without having sufficient energy of mind to think 
about her future, or the state of her affairs. 

As to her affairs—she was nothing better than a child. 
She had a vague idea that she was rich ; but she had no 
idea of where her money might be. She knew the names 
of her London agents ; but whether they held any funds 
of hers or not she could not tell. She took it for granted 
that they did. Child as she was, she scarcely understood 
even the common mode of drawing a cheque. Hilda had 
done that for her since her flight from Chetwynde. 

The news of the unhappy fate of the elder Miss Lorton 
had sent a shock through the quiet village of Tenby, and 
everywhere might be heard expressions of the deepest 
Sympathy with the younger sister, who seemed so gentle, 
he syeee Xe) inexperienced, and so affectionate, All had 
the mane me anguish into which she had been thrown by 
sotatiGnite the fearful calamity, and a respectful commi- 
fishermen ae x great was exhibited by al]. The honest 
night had met Be gone first on the search on that eventful 
eatin: hed my Aatisfied, but early on the following 

mie Sed all the fishing population, and fifty 
or sixty boats started off before dawn to scour the coast 
and to examine the sea-bottom This they kept u “fo 
two or three days; but without success, Then, aiming 
they gave up the search. Nothing of this, however was 
known to Zillah, who, at that particular time, was in the 
first anguish of her grief, and lay prostrated in mind and 
body. Even the chattering Mathilde was awed by the 
solemnity of woe. 

The people of Tenby were nearly all of the humbler 
class. The widow who owned the house had moved 
away, and there were none with whom Zillah could 
associate, except the rector and his wife. They were old 
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people, and had no children. The Rev. Mr. Harvey had 
lived there all his life, and was now well advanced in 
years. At the first tidings of the mournful event he had 
gone to Zillah’s house to see if he could be of any assist- 
ance ; but, finding that she was ill in bed, he had sent 
his wife to offer her services. Mrs. Harvey had watched 
over poor Zillah in her grief, and had soothed her too. 
Mathilde would have been but a poor nurse for one in 
such a situation, and Mrs. Harvey’s motherly care and 
sweet words of consolation had something, at least, to do 
with Zillah’s recovery. 

When she was better, Mrs. Harvey urged her to come 
and stay with them for a time. It would give her a change 
of scene, she said, and that was all-important. Zillah 
was deeply touched by her affectionate solicitude, but 
declined to leave her house. She felt, she said, as though 
solitude would be best for her under such circumstances. 

‘*My dear child,” said Mrs. Harvey, who had formed 
almost a maternal affection for Zillah, and had come to 
address her always in that way—‘‘ my dear child, you 
should not try to deepen your grief by staying here and 
brooding over it. Everything here only makes it worse. 
You must really come with me, if for only a few days, 
and see if your distress will not be lightened somewhat.” 

But Zillah said that she could not bear to leave, that 
the house seemed to be filled with Hilda’s presence, and 
that as long as she was there there was something to 
remind her of the one she had lost. If she went away 
she should only long to go back. 

“But, my child, would it not be better for you to go 
to your friends?” said Mrs. Harvey, as delicately as 
possible. 

‘*T have no friends,” said Zillah, in a faltering voice. 
‘¢ They are all gone.” 

_ Gillah burst into tears; and Mrs. Harvey, after weep- 
ing with her, took her departure, with her heart full of 
fresh sympathy for one so sweet, and so unhappy. 


Time passed on, and Zillah’s grief had settled down 
into a quiet melancholy. The rector and his wife were 
faithful friends to this friendless girl, and, by a thousand 
little acts of sympathy, strove to alleviate the distress of 
her lonely situation. for all this Zillah felt deeply grate- 
ful, but nothing they might do could raise her mind from 
the depths of grief into which it had fallen. Yet at length 
there came a day which was to change all this. 

That day she was sitting by the front window in the 
alcove, looking out to where the sea was rolling in its 
waves upon the shore. Suddenly, to her surprise, she 
saw the village postman, who had been passing along the 
road, open her gate, and come up the path. Her first 
thought was that her concealment had been discovered, 
and that Guy had written to her. Then a wild thought 
followed that it was somehow connected with Hilda. But 
soon these thoughts were banished by the supposition 
that it was simply a note for one of the servants. After 
this she fell into her former melancholy, when suddenly 
she was roused by the entrance of John, who had a letter 
in his hand. 

*¢ A letter for you, miss,” said John, who had no idea 
that Zillah was of a dignity which deserved the title of 
‘*my lady.” 

Zillah said not a word. With a trembling hand she 
took the letter and looked at it. 

It was covered with foreign postmarks, but this she did 
not notice. It was the handwriting which excited her 
attention. 

** Hilda !” she cried, and sank back breathless in her 
chair. Her heart throbbed as though it would burst. 
For a moment she could not move ; but then, with a vio- 
lent effort, she tore open the letter, and, in a wild fever of 
excited feeling, read the following :— 

“Naples, June 1, 1859. 

‘*My own dearest Darling,—What you must have 
suffered in the way of wonder about my sudden disap- 
pearance, and also in anxiety about your poor Hilda, I 
cannot imagine. I know that you love me dearly, and 
for me to vanish from your sight so suddenly and so 
strangely must have caused you at least some sorrow. If 
you have been sorrowing for me, my sweetest, do not do 
so any more. Iam safe and almost well, though I have 
had a strange experience. 

“When I left you on that ill-fated evening I expected 
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to be back as I said. I walked up the beach thoughtlessly, 
and did not notice the tide, or anything about it. I 
walked a long distance, and at last felt tired, for I had 
done a great deal that day. I happened to see a boat 
drawn up on the shore, and it seemed to be a good place 
to rest. I jumped in and sat down on one of the seats. 
I took off my hat and scarf, and luxuriated in the fresh 
sea breeze that was blowing over the water. I do not 
know how long I sat there—I did not think of it at that 
time, but at last I was roused from my pleasant occupa- 
tion very suddenly and painfully. All at once I made 
the discovery that the boat was moving under me. I 
looked around in a panic. To my horror I found that I 
was at a long distance from the shore. In an instant the 
truth flashed upon me. The tide had risen, the boat had 
floated off, and I had not noticed it. Iwas fully a mile 
away when I made this discovery, and, cool as I am 
(according to you), I assure you J nearly died of terror 
when the full reality of my situation occurred tome. I 
looked all around, but saw no chance of help. Far away 
on the horizon I saw numerous sails, and nearer to me [ 
saw a steamer, but all were too distant to be of any ser- 
vice. On the shore I could not see a living soul. 
».‘* After a time I rallied from my panic, and began to 
try to get the boat back. But there were no oars, al- 
though if there had been I do not see how I could have 
used them. In my desperate efforts I tried to paddle 
with my hands, but, of course, it was utterly useless. In 
spite of all my efforts I drifted away further and further, 
and after a very long time, I do not know how long, I 
found that I was at an immense distance from the shore. 
Weakened by anxiety and fear, and worn out by my 
long-continued efforts, 1 gave up, and sitting down again 
I burst into a passion of tears. The day was passing on. 
Looking at the sun I saw that it was the time when you 
would be expecting me back. I thought of you, my dar- 
ling, waiting for me—expecting me—wondering at my 
delay. How I cursed my folly and thoughtlessness in 
ever venturing into such danger! I thought of your in- 
creasing anxiety as you waited, while still I did not 
come. I thought, oh, if she only knew where her poor 
Hilda is—what agony it would give her! But such 
thoughts were heart-breaking, and at last I dared not 
entertain them, and so I tried to turn my attention to 
the misery of my situation. Ah, my dearest, think— 
only think of me, your poor Hilda, in that boat, drifting 
helplessly along over the sea out into the ocean ! 

‘* With each moment my anguish grew greater. I saw 
no prospect of escape or of help. No ships came near ; 
no boats of any kind were visible. I strained my eyes 


| till they ached, but could see nothing that gave me hope. 


Oh, my darling, how can I tell you the miseries of that 
fearful time? Worse than all, do what I might, I still 
could not keep away from me the thoughts of you, my 
sweetest. Still they would come—and never could T 
shake off the thought of your face, pale with loving 
anxiety, as you waited for that friend of yours who would 
never appear. Oh, had you seen me as I was—had you 
but imagined, even in the faintest way, the horrors that 
surrounded me, what would have been your feelings ! 
But you could never have conceived it. No. Had yon 
conceived it you would have sent every one forth in 
search of me. 

**To add to my grief, night was coming on. I saw 
the sun go down, and still there was no prospect of escape. 
I was cold and wretched, and my physical sufferings were 
added to those of my mind. Somehow I had lost my hat 
and scarf overboard. I had to endure the chill wind that 
swept over me, the damp piercing blast that came over 
the waters, without any possibility of shelter. At last I 
grew so cold and benumbed that I lay down in the bottom 
of the boat, with the hope of getting out of the way of 
the wind. It was indeed somewhat more sheltered, but 
the shelter at best was but slight. Ihad nothing to cover 
myself with, and my misery was extreme. 

‘¢ The twilight increased, and the wind grew stronger 
and colder. Worst of all, as I lay down and looked up, I 
could see that the clouds were gathering, and knew there 
would be a storm. How far I was out on the sea, I 
scarcely dared conjecture. Indeed, I gave myself up for 
lost, and had scarcely any hope. The little hope that 
was left was gradually driven away by the gathering 
darkness, and at length all around me was black. It was 
night. I raised myself up, and looked feebly out upon the 
waves. They were all hidden from my sight. I fell 
back, and lay there for a long time, enduring horrors 
which, in my wildest dreams, I had never imagined as 
lable to fall to the lot of any miserable human being, 

“‘T know nothing more of that night, or of several 
nights afterwards. When I came back to consciousness IT 
found myself in a ship’s cabin, and was completely bewil- 
dered. Gradually, however, I found outall. This ship, 
which was an Italian vessel belonging to Naples, and was 
called the Vittoria, had picked me up on the morning 
after I had drifted away. I was unconscious and delirious. 
They took me on board, and treated me with the greatest 
kindness. For the tender care which was shown me by 
these rough but kindly hearts Heaven only can repay 
them; I cannot. But when I had recovered con- 
Sclousness several days had elapsed, the ship was 
on her way to Naples, and we were already off 
the coast of Portugal. I was overwhelmed with 
astonishment and grief. Then the question arose, 
What was I to do? The captain, who seemed touched 
to the heart by my sorrow, offered to take the ship out of 
her course and land me at Lisbon if I liked; or he would 
put me ashore at Gibraltar. Miserableme! What good 
would it do for me to be landed at Lisbon or at Gibraltar? 
Wide seas would still intervene between me and my 
darling. I could not ask them to land me at either of 
those places. Besides, the ship was going to Naples, and 
that seemed quite as near as Lisbon, if not more so, It 
seemed to me to be more accessible—more 1n the line of 
travel—and therefore I thought that by going on to 
Naples I would really be more within your reach than if 
I landed at any intervening point. So I decided to go on. 

‘‘Poor me! Imagine me on board a ship, with no 
change of clothing, no comforts or delicacies of any kind, 
and at the same time prostrated by sickness arising from 
my first misery. Tt was a kind of low fever, com- 
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kindly hearts, and of them all none is more noble or more 
ure than my generous friend the simple wife of Captain 
Yaddagli. May Heaven bless her for her kindness to 
the poor lost stranger who fell in her way ! 

“My sweet Zillah, how does all this read to you? Is 
it not wildly improbable? Can you imagine your Hilda 
floating out to sea, senseless, picked up by strangers, 
carried to foreign countries? Do you not rejoice that it 
was so, and that you do not have to mourn my death ? 
My darling, I need not ask. Alas! what would I not 
give to be sitting with your arms around me, supporting 
my aching head, while I told you of all my suffering ? 

‘¢ But I must goon. My exposure during that dreadful 
night had told fearfully upon me, During the voyage I 
could scarcely move. Towards its close, however, I was 
able to go on deck, and the balmy air of the Mediter- 
ranean revived me. At length we reached Naples Bay. 
Ag we sailed up to the city, the sight of all the glorious 
scenery on every side seemed to fill me with new life and 
strength. The cities along the shore, the islands, the 
headlands, the mountains, Vesuvius, with its canopy of 
smoke, the intensely blue sky, the clear transparent air, 
all made me feel as though I had been transported to a 
new world. ; 

‘‘]T went at once to the Hotel de Europe, on the 
Strada Toledo. It is the best hotel here, and is very 
comfortable. Here I must stay for a time, for, my 
darling, Iam by no means well. The doctor thinks that 
my lungs are affected. I have a very bad cough. He 
says that even if I were able to travel, I must not think 
of going home yet, the air of Naples is my only hope, and 
he tells me to send to England for my friends. My 
friends! What friends have I? None. But, darling, I 
know that I have a friend—one who would go a long dis- 
tance for her poor suffering Hilda. And now, darling, I 
want you to come on. I have no hesitation in asking 
this, for I know that you do not feel particularly happy 
where you are, and you would rather be with me than be 
alone. Besides, my dear, it is to Naples that I invite 
you—to Naples, the fairest, loveliest place in all the 
‘world ! a heaven upon earth ! where the air is balm, and 
every scene 18 perfect beauty? You must come on, for 
your own sake as well as mine. You will be able to 
rouse yourself from your melancholy. We will go to- 
gether to visit the sweet scenes that lie all round here ; 
and when I am again by your side, with your hand in 
mine, I will forget that I have ever suffered. 

“Do not be alarmed at the journey. I have thought 
out all for you. I have written to Mr. Gualtier, in 
London, and asked him to bring you on here. He will 
be only too glad_to do us this service. Heisa simple- 
minded and kind-hearted man. Jl have asked him to call 
on you immediately to offer his services. You will see 
him, no doubt, very soon after you get this letter. Do 
not be afraid of troubling him. We can compensate him 
fully for the loss of his time. 

‘And now, darling, good-by. I have written a very 
long letter, and feel very tired. Come on soon, and do 
not delay. I shall count the days and the hours till you 


join me. Come on soon, and do not disappoint your 
loving ‘* HILDA. 


<< P.§,—When you come, will you please bring on my 
turquoise brooch and my green bracelet. The little 
writing-desk, too, I should like, if not too much trouble. 
Of course you need not trouble about the house. It will 
be quite safe as it stands, under the care of your house- 
keeper and servants, till we get back again to England. 
Once more, darling, good-bye. oH” 

This astonishing letter was read by Zillah with a tumult 
of emotions that may be imagined but not described. As 
she finished it the reaction in her feelings were too much 
to be borne. A weight was taken off her soul. In the 
first rush of her joy and thankfulness she burst into tears, 
and then once more read the letter, though she scarce 
could distinguish the words for the tears of joy that 
blinded her eyes. 

To go to Naples-- and to Hilda! what greater happiness 
could be conceived of? And that thoughtful Hilda had 
actually written to Gualtier ! And she was alive! And 


she was in Naples! What a wonder to have thus come 
back to her from the dead ! 


With such a torrent of confused thoughts Zillah’s mind 
was filled, until] at length, in her deep gratitude to 
Heaven, sbe fiung herself upon her knees and poured 
forth her soul in prayer. 

(To be continued.) 


Gthel Clare's Aebenge. 
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By Anna GRAHAM. 
Author of “ Too Late,” “The Old Man's Story,” ec. 
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(Concluded. ) 


AJELL, Ethel, am I to go?” 

The question was asked roguishly over 
Ethel’s shoulder, an hour later, on the 
terrace. She turned and looked into Ash- 
more’s smiling, handsome face. 

¢¢ Go where ?” 

‘¢ To Riverside, to woo and win the heiress.” 

She was toying with a sprig of heath in her hand as 
she moved slowly on, her white muslin dress sweeping 
the gravel, and her pink ribbons glittering in the fresh, 
bright morning light. Had Ashmore spoken of the 
flower she was drawing so idly through her fingers, she 
could not have answered him with more perfect uncon- 
cern, in appearance at least. 

“Since you do me the honour to ask my advice, I say, 
go by all means. You may not have such a good chance 
again.” 

“‘ Now, you know very well that I shall not take that 
advice, or you wouldn’t be 80 ready to give it.” 

‘Why not? Ours has been a very pleasant flirtation, 
no doubt, but pleasant things can’t last for ever, and 
perhaps it is just as well they should not. The holiday is 
over now, and you and L are gos back to sober life 
again.” 


she had stung him sharply. 
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How the assured, laughing face before her changed as she 
spoke. She could but pity him ; but nobody would have 
guessed how much she needed pity herself—how, while 
she spoke with such smiling, jesting indifference, she was 
likening herself to a beautiful moth she had seen the 
night before sporting about a candle till it burnt its 
wings, and fluttered painfully down to the floor. Yet her 
pride would be appeased by nothing short of his humilia- 
tion. 

“ What do you mean by ‘our flirtation?’ ” he asked, 
hurriedly. ‘J, at least, have not been flirting, as you 
must surely know. I may have flirted before I came 
here, but I love you, and you know it.” 

‘‘ Then is it possible that you have been serious all this 
time? Iam so sorry, because you see I am not serious— 
not in the least. There! Now we will let the matter drop. 
Forgive me, Mr. Ashmore, and say no more about it.” 

He stood aghast, and for some moments literally speech- 
less. The possibility of a refusal had never once struck 
im. 

‘¢ Ethel, you—you are jesting with me,” was his almost 
breathless exclamation at length. 

‘‘ Indeed I am not,” she answered, very gravely. 

“‘T may have been too abrupt—may have taken too 
much for granted ; but, Ethel, I love you as 1 love my 
life, you know I do; and I thought—I hoped—Ethel, 
you cannot mean to reject me?” 

Unlucky speech, but for that even Ethel’s wilful, exact- 
ing pride might perhaps have yielded. There would be 
no surrender now. She turned upon him with a smile 
that was mocking in its lightness. 

‘© Tg it so very marvellous that I should? Well, 1 am 
sorry, but I cannot help it, Mr. Ashmore. You will 
survive the disappointment.” 

‘¢ 1 daresay I shall,” he said, speaking proudly now, for 
«© Do you intend me to take 
this for a final answer ?”’ he demanded, after a pause. 

‘‘T do,” she replied, and there was no mistaking the 
firm decision of the tone. 

For a minute or two not another word was spoken 
between them. Ashmore stood very still, with his face 
towards the park, lying golden green in the September 
sunshine ; but he noted nothing of its quiet beauty, his 
heart was gathering bitterness as he stood. Presently he 
turned to Ethel in a burst of pained and indignant feeling. 

‘Miss Clare, you have deceived me, wilfully and 
cruelly deceived me ; for what purpose you best know. 
Tf you wished for the poor triumph of winning my affec 
tions merely to cast them aside, it is yours, and I trust it 
affords you the satisfaction you expected fromit. At least 
T can congratulate you on beingan accomplished coquette.” 

He raised his hat for adieu, and walked rapidly away, 
leaving her motionless on the terrace, a victor certainly, 
but feeling her victory more humiliating than a defeat ; 
hating, despising herself for her ungenerous and ignoble 
revenge, feeling as if she had seen the door of Eden open 
before her, and had closed it upon herself with her own 
perverse hand, and closed it for ever. Had Ashmore 
deserved so severe a punishment? Was the poor little 
triumph worth all this pain ? 


Ten minutes later Ethel was laughing with some gen- 
tlemen in the drawing-room as lightly as if there were no 
such thing es pain in the world. Who would have 
dreamed that her own heart was full of it? 


Once, years after, Gerald Ashmore and Fthel Clare 
met again, in a crowded ball-room—Ashmore, a grave 
and rather cynical-looking man, who sneered at romance, 
and was scrupulously polite to his wife ; Ethel, a gay and 
elegant woman of fashion, brilliant and cold as the 
diamonds that flashed on her lovely neck and arms, the 
wife of a millionaire twenty years her senior, who 
usually contrived to enjoy himself in his own way, while 
his beautiful wife, living only in glitter and excitement, 
was queening it in some thronged saloon. 

Did either of these two, I wonder, as they exchanged 
bows of distant courtesy, think of what ‘‘ might have 
been”? Would their lives have been better, happier, 
more real, but for Ethel Clare’s Revenge ? 


Something Grong Sometohere, 


BEING A FEW WORDS CONCERNING THE 
‘‘GIRL OF THE PERIOD.” 


By a Lapy. 


OOR little girl!’ She has been rather 
hardly dealt with. Scalped by the 
Tomahawk, sneered at in the Satur- 
day (and /cho caught up the sweet 
sound as it fell”), paraded up and 
down Pall Mall, made L'un of re- 
peatedly, and forming one of the 
chief ingredients of the Punch con- 
cocted weekly for the public palate, 
we wonder that there is a shred of 

her befrilled and beflounced panier left together, or a fea- 

ther remaining in her impudent little hat! We do not mean 
to defend the “ Girl of the Period ”— we have the greatest 
objection to the young person—but we wish to do her 
justice ; for we think that her faults spring in general 
more from a bad education than from a bad heart. Though 
appearances are strongly against such a supposition, we 
believe she has a heart nnderneath her fashionable jacket, 
though it is sadly enfeebled for want of exercise. She is 
not so much wilfully wrong as intensely silly. The size 
of her brain is in inverse ratio to that of her chignon. 

Where there is an exuberance of the latter, we always 

suspect a deficiency of the former! 

She is to be met with everywhere, and recognised at a 
glance; but, whether climbing a Swiss mountain, or 
mincing through the streets of London ; whirling round a 
garrison ball-room, or flirting on a parsonage lawn—she is 
always the same, impudent, extravagant, silly, and vain. 

The ‘ Girl of the Period,” then, is a prominent feature 
of the society of the present day, provoking the bitter 
question, Is this all the result of our vaunted nineteenth 


| century—all we have made of a vast number (not the 


majority, thank God !) of cur girls after eighteen hundred 
years of Christianity and advancing civilisation? That 
such a result is possible shows that “ there’s something 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” There is never an effect 
without a cause. We cannot deny that the ‘ Girl of the 
Period” exists. We will try to account for her appear- 
ance in our midst, and suggest some means by which she 
may be transformed into a ‘ Girl of the Past.” 

‘vo causes combine to produce this miserable libel on 
her sex—her education, and the want of any noble aim 
or object in life. Most girls of the middle and upper 
classes are either sent to a boarding-school or taught by a 
governess at liome. In the first case the girl is deprived 
of all the softening influences of home at the age when 
the mind is most open to receive impressions from with- 
out, and brought into contact with the petty spite and 
trickery, the gossip and frivolity of a girls’ school. She 
forms her opinions on every subject from girls as young 
and inexperienced as herself, and too often—alas ! that 
we should be obliged to say so!—learns meanness more 
quickly than music, and relishes a lesson in folly in the 
playground infinitely more than one in French in the 
schoolroom. 

Girls educated at home escape many of the evils to 
which a “ boarding-school miss” is unavoidably exposed 
from bad companionship, but in their case also the sys- 
tem pursued is a mistaken one. How can any originality 
or force of character be developed where every girl— 
however she may differ from her companions in mind and 
disposition—is taught exactly the same things and in the 
same manner as they are? She may hardly be able to 
distinguish one air from another, but she is obliged to go 
through hours of drudgery at her music-lessons—trying 
to both her own and her teacher’s tempers—for what? 
That she may be able when she ‘‘ comes out ” to thump 
through a sonata, or feebly wail through a ballad of 
“Qlaribel’s” at an evening party, and get laughed at 
behind her back by every real lover of music! Or she 
may have no eye for form or colour, yet she must learn 


drawing. And so on through the usual branches of 
education. Everything is reduced to rule and routine, 


nothing is left to the tastes and impulses of the in- 
dividual nature. We cannot find any two leaves on the 
same tree identical in every particular ; and yet all the 
teaching of our schools and of society enforces—at the 
peril of loss of caste if we rebel—a passive obedience to a 
code of laws as inflexible as that of the Medes and Per- 
sians of old. We might as well try to make the stately 
poplar bend with the languid grace of the willow, or 
expect to find in the sensitive plant the gnarled strength 
of the oak, as hope asystem of education to be successful 
which ignores all differences of tastes and character, and 
reduces all originality to a dead level of commonplace 
mediocrity. 

Let us suppose now our young lady’s education to be 
‘finished !” She has learnt a smattering of everything, 
but nothing thoroughly—the usual ladylike accomplish- 
ments, with a few of the “ ologies,” grammatical German 
and French (pronounced in general like that of Chaucer’s 
Nun in the “ Canterbury Tales,” ‘‘after the Frenche of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, for Frenche of Paris was to her un- 
knowe ”)—and she finds herself suddenly released from all 
rules and studies, with her titre at her own disposal ; the 
unnaturally hard work of the schoolroom exchanged for 
the equally unnatural idleness of the modern young lady. 
There are many things she may—nothing that she must 
do. She is not going to trouble herself with reading 
German or history, now that she is no longer under the 
Argus eyes of Miss ——, not she! It would be a marvel 
‘she did. Knowledge has been forced upon her in its 
most unattractive form, administered like a nauseous 
medicine at stated times, and made a task associated with 
punishment, instead of a pleasure associated with her 
highest aims and aspirations. 

She leaves the schoolroom full of the energy and high 

spirits of youth—with all its boundless romance and 
crude, undeveloped ideas—but she has no work to occupy 
a portion of her téme and expend those energies upon, as 
her father and brothers have. She must do something, so 
she is driven to amusement as her only resource. If she 
has little sense and her parents less, she becomes a “ Girl 
of the Period,” and pursues gaiety as the occupation and 
marriage as the aim of her life, with scarcely a thought of 
the possibility of a higher state of existence, for she has 
not been taught to see deeper than the surface of things, 
or to live for anything beyond the mere pleasure of the 
moment. We cannot unhesitatingly condemn her ; she 
is but what she has been made. 
But there is another class than this amongst our girls, 
—womanhood would have sunk low indeed if there was 
pnot—girls who, in spite of the mistakes of their educa- 
tion, have pure, noble hearts, and deep-thinking, earnest 
minds, whose intellects are too vigorous to be satisfied 
with the butterfly existence of a fashionable girl. What 
are they to do with themselves? They do not care for 
balls or gaiety. What work or amusement (life must 
have either) does the present state of society offer ‘< 
them instead ? Nothing that can satisfy them. No human 
peing who is worth anything can or ought to be satisfied 
with the dreary monotony to which girls who cannot 
afford or do not care for gaiety are condemned, through 
no fault of their own. A little crochet or tatting, a little 
reading, a constitutional walk, a few morning visits— 
which both visitors and visited regard as a nuisance—and 
an occasional evening party, constitute the whole work 
and pleasure combined of the lives of hundreds of English 
girls ; hence the ill-health, low spirits, and morbid weari- 
ness of existence which are increasing amongst them to 
fearful extent. 7 

Few men with strong vigorous frames, and minds kept 
bright by constant friction with others in the turmo! « 
the world, can understand, much less realise, the blank 
which many women’s lives are for want of something 
better than a routine of trivialities to divert their ee 
They have never felt the dreary, hopeless waking in the 

fe another day to be 
aimless, as void of 
are past. We do not say 
ffer in this way— 
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know it to be the case with numbers of unmarried women. 
Can nothing be done to remedy this crying evil? To 
quote Ruskin’s eloquent words :— 

‘¢You may see continually girls who have never been 
taught to do a single useful thing thoroughly ; who can- 
not sew, who cannot cook, who cannot cast an account, 
nor prepare a medicine, whose whole life has been passed 
either in play or in pride ; you will find girls like these, 
when they are earnest-hearted, cast all their innate 
passion of religious spirit, which was meant by God to 
support them through the irksomeness vf daily toil, into 
grievous and vain meditation over the meaning of the 
great Book of which no syllable was ever yet to be under- 
stood but through a deed; all the instructive wisdom 
and mercy of their womanhood made vain, and the glory 
of their pure consciences warped into fruitless agony con- 
cerning questions which the laws of common serviceable 
life would have either solved for them in an instant, or 
kept out of their way. Give sucha girl any true work 
that will make her active in the dawn, and weary at 
night, with the consciousness that her fellow-creatures 
have indeed been the better for her day, and the power- 
less sorrow of her enthusiasm will transform itself into a 
majesty of radiant and beneficent peace.” 

Without sharing in all his opinions, we yet agree with 
Mr. John Stuart Mill in thinking that much good might 
be done by opening up new fields of activity for the 
employment of women. We need not fear that too great 
a number will avail themselves of them. There will still 
be hundreds of women who will prefer the sanctuary of a 
happy home, or the dolce far wente of a fashionable lady’s 
existence, to mixing in the strife and emulation of the 
battle of life. 

But for those who have outlived their youth, or have 
no home ties to bind!them, why should it not be made 
possible, at least, for them to help in the work hitherto 
exclusively appropriated by men? Let their fitness for 
it be proved, as is the case with men, either by competitive 
examination, or the snrer test of success-or failure in the 
business they undertake. Only those would succeed who 
deserve to do so. 

The great objection raised to this is that it would tend 
to make women unfeminine. The proper place for a 
woman, it is said, is home. Granted. We would not 
wish even the most intellectual woman to leave her 
domestic duties unfulfilled. But what are those who 
have no homes, or adequate means of support, to do? 
Why should the only possible way for a lady to eari a 
livelihood be either writing for the press, which all can- 
not do, or becoming a governess, whether they are fitted 
for the post or not? We call it unfeminine for women to 
adopt some of the professions at present filled by men 
alone, because it is not the custom for women to do go. 
‘¢So true it is,” said Stuart Mill, ‘that ‘unnatural’ 
generally means ‘not customary,’ and tbat everything 
which is usual appears natural.” An Oriental is shocked 
at the sight of our women walking unveiled through the 
public streets ; in his eyes it is both unnatural and un- 
feminine. We do not think so, because it is the universal 
custom amongst us. 

But, whether our readers agree with us in our opinions 
or not, all who think seriously on the state of society at 
the present day must admit that—whoever or whatever 
is to blame—there is something radically wrong in the 
bringing up of our girls in childhood and youth, and 
something wanting to satisfy and provide for them in 
later life. 

The disease is undeniably there. It remains for the 
foremost men and women of the age to discover a 
remedy. And in order to make it effectual they should 
work, not in emulation of one another, but hand in hand, 
with one heart and one mind, each supplying that 
peculiar faculty or knowledge which the other lacks. 

But let the woman remember that‘all that she desires 
cannot be accomplished by outward legislation or by 
man’s help alone. The reform must begin from within 
and work outwards. She desires the franchise. Let her 
prove herself worthy of a great nation’s trust by first 
proving herself worthy of a good man’s love. 

Tt has been truly said that man is what woman makes 
him. Let her reflect on this, and show that she does 
not exact from him the idolatry which degrades, but the 
reverence which ennobles the worshipper. Let her raise 
the tone of society by throwing the weight of her bound- 
less influence on the side of truth and purity, instead of 
giving occasion to an eminent preacher of the day to 
remark—how truly !—‘‘ All generations might call her 
blessed—she prefers to be called fashionable.” 

But it is not to women alone that the evils of the pre- 
sent day cry aloud with a warning voice that will no 
longer be stifled or controlled. True, many women do 
prefer to be called fashionable rather than blessed, as the 
Virgin of old. But to men be the shame and punishment, 
as it is already the infinite loss, of having made them so. 
They have left them no other resource ; they give them 
no other employment. They do not like learning in a 
woman, they say (truly they are not troubled with 
much of it in the young ladies of the present day !), and 
yet in the same breath complain of her ignorant foily. 
re Levguret prevent women from doing any work, and then 
sania Reece for idleness! For we must not forget that it 
foneth ¢ women who legislate for the men, but the men 
H © Women. If they say an intellectual woman 

bores” them, and therefore discourage her from using 
the brains which’ God! has given her—z ae 
her £6 aalenaer od has given her—probably meaning 
C ; a ene use of them—and so frame the laws that 
she aa rt even when she would, they are at least 
bounc ‘| Teas ate chivalrous and manly feeling, not to 
blame her tor being exactly what they have made her 
ee eat eae 

Until this mnjustice is put an end t¢ i var 
ot ee song to be evan gT uml, men Ter 
will still flourish, meet food for the withering sarcasms of 
a Saturday Reviewer” ; but when the day comes—‘“ as 
come it will for @ that ”—when men’s ears will be opened 
to the prayer for useful work, for some aim or object in 
life, now raised by thousands of women from every part of 
the world, then, and not till then, they may be able, over 
the yrave of the last ‘ Girl of the Period,” to inscribe this 
epitaph ; * We cannot but remember such things were, 
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BIRD SONG. 


By W. L, SHOEMAKER. 


I. 


LITTLE bird sits in yonder tree, 
And he sings of love to you and me— 
He sings, ‘‘ Love on—love ever !” 


ip 


His voice is as clear as a silver bell ; 

How sweetly it rose, how softly fell! 

And his carol, I like it passing well, 
For I shall love on—love ever. 


II. 


How does he know that I love you? 
Whoever has told him has told him true-— 
Hark, hark !—‘‘ Love on—love ever !” 
To all things else Time change will bring ; 
O’er many a hope the knell will ring ; 
And the bird ere winter will cease to sing, 


But I shall love on—love ever. 


Ill. 


O Carrie, my dear, true love endures ; 
Small need to such hearts as mine and yours 
To say, ‘‘ Love on—love ever !” 
Yet the little bird knows, in this world of ours, 
That affections oft fade like summer flowers ; 
But mine will laugh at all frosty powers, 
And I shall love on—love ever, 


IV. 
Some maids, sweet heart, I am sure there are, 
To whom this advice were fitter far, 
Of his—‘* Love on—love ever !” 
To you it will merely music seem, 
A matter for smiles, a useless theme, 
For I feel by your dark eyes’ tender gleam, 


That you will love on—love ever. 


FEMALE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
— <>. 
AX address introductory to the seventh annual session of 
study at the Ladies’ Medical College was delivered on 
Monday afternoon, at St. George’s Hall, by John Newlands, 
Esq., F.C.S. The chair was occupied by Dr. George Ross, 
formerly editor of the Medical Circular, and we noticed on 
the platform Dr. Edmunds, Dr. Murphy, Dr. Drysdale, Dr. 
Eldridge Spratt, Dr. Beverly Bogg, Prof. Jones, Messrs. 
Grey, F. A. New, Barrett, and other gentlemen. Ladies 
largely predominated in the audience, which was made up 
chiefly of the students and their friends. 

The Chairman, in opening the meeting, read a letter from 
the resident medical officer of the Hospital for Disease of the 
Heart, which stated that great advantages had accrued to that 
institution in consequence of their having obtained the services 
of one of the past students of the Female Medical Society 
as Lady Superintendent, this lady being able to do the dispens- 
ing and exercise a general superintendence over the patients, 
in addition to directing housekeeping affairs. Dr. Ross then 
introduced to the meeting Mr. Newlands, the Society’s 
lecturer on chemistry, who delivered the inaugural address, 
After a few preliminary remarks he said :— 

‘©The movement we are engaged in is unostentatious, but 
by no means insignificant, it is in fact worthy to be ranked 
with some of the prominent progressive movements which 
have been so characteristic of the present century. Have 
they not one and all been denounced as reckless innovations ? 
Have not their promoters been stigmatised as idle dreamers, 
crackbrain enthusiasts, or dangerous fanatics? But we know 
the uniform result. The wildest dream, the very madness of 
one age becomes the ordinary usage and the every-day life 
of the next. Not many years ago, nothing could be better, 
either for safety or speed, than the old stage-coach, and when 
it was proposed to travel by steam, the proposal was de- 
nounced as absurd, unnecesssary, and dangerous. It was 
proved to demonstration that a speed of some twenty 
miles an hour would destroy life. Yet Stephenson and 
others persevered, and they produced a new __burden- 
bearer, that could toil without pain and work without re- 
pose, and every land on the surface of the globe now echoes 
to the snorting of the iron horse. We thus perceive that in 
the commencement every movement is treated with indiffer- 
ence, or entirely ignored. Then all kinds of ridicule are 
plentifully bestowed upon it. Then every description of 
argument is adduced to prove that it cannot possibly succeed, 
every obstruction is thrown in its path to prevent it from 
succeeding, and—lastly, it succeeds. In which of these 
stages of progress is the ‘‘ Ladies’ Medical College” at the 
present moment? We cannot complain that it is by any 
means ignored. Of ridicule we have received a moderate 
share, but that has toned down of late, the stale and flat 
witticisms brought into requisition having completely failed 
in prejudicing the public mind against the thoroughly useful 
and practical objects of our Society. The opposition to us 
by way of real argument has been but slight, and 
such arguments have answered themselves. Having 
passed these stages of indifference, of ridicule, of argument, it 
only remains to say that this Medical College, so far as its 
studies and their results are concerned, is at the present 
moment an undeniable success. What is now required is for 
the friends and supporters of this institution to collect funds 
to purchase a proper library and museum of reference, and 
also to obtain a charter of incorporation, so as to give to it a 
recognised position among the medical colleges of the country. 
No one can maintain that it is unssemly for a woman to 
attend to her fellow-women, or to children, in their hours of 
sickness and suffering; and that ladies so acting should 


know exactly what they are about, and have a full compre” 
hension of the circumstances and characteristics of the case 
they ure dealing with, is surely no more than what is required 
by the dictates of common sense. No one says that it is im- 
proper for a woman to act as a nurse, even to the opposite sex. 
Has not the poet said, 


Fler lot is with you ever to be found, 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain. 


And yet it has been hinted that it is indelicate and improper 
for ladies to prosecute medical studies with the view of attend- 
ing their own sex. Some would say that the real impropriety, 
or indelicacy, lies in the opposite quarter, lies with those who 
would exclude ladies from a lucrative branch of practice for 
which they are naturally better adapted than men, and which 
was formerly almost entirely in their own hands. But the 
truth is that delicacy is by no means the only consideration in 
the question at issue. In real suffering, most persons are only 
too glad to obtain the first available assistance, without caring 
whether it is afforded by man or woman. This charge of in- 
delicacy is, however, only a transparent disguise. ‘Theres is 
nothing indelicate in a woman practising medicine, but thereis 
something quite outrageous in her being paid for so doing. 


The fee, or not tho fee, that is the question. 


The real apprehension, then, is that the admission of women 
to the ranks of the medical profession would, by increasing 
the number of practitioners, diminish the income of each 
individual. Now, to acertain extent this may be true; but 
I believe there are cases which a female practitioner might 
attend to which would never have been entrusted to an 
ordinary doctor. Some women would sooner have the 
roughest attendance from their own sex, however ignorant, 
and would even sooner go without any medical attendauce 
whatever, than call in a male practitioner. In many places 
medical men might not welcome the competition of women in 
this lucrative branch of their practice, but as there are some 
20,000 medical men in this country, and 1,000 students enter 
every year to keep up the ranks of the profession, a hundred 
fully-qualified ladies offering their services every year would 
only cause 10 per cent. of the male students to devote them- 
selves to other and more masculine employments, so that no 
injury would accrue to existing practitioners. There are 
also many medical men who would gladly give up midwifery 
as a separate department to properly-educated women. 

‘* But do not be deterred from entering upon any course of 
study because it may dimiuish the income of those already 
engaged init. In the struggle for existence, according to the 
doctrine of ‘‘natural selection,” the race best adapted for 
existing circumstances will supersede all other competing 
races. And there is no doubt that, as far as the practice of 
obstetricsis concerned, the properly-qualified lady practitioner, 
being by nature better adapted for this particular task, will, 
in the long run, supersede the ordinary doctor. So it would 
come to this: women must not become doctors, because by 
so doing they may reduce the income of the doctors; they 
must not become parsons, because the fruits of good livings 
might be somewhat curtailed ; they must not become lawyers, 
because the competition of bigwigs and chignons might lead 
to serious consequences. And, in like manner, there is no 
occupation that an educated woman seeks to follow, but what 
is open to the same objection that by entering upon it she 
will reduce the income of those already in it, except that ofa 
governess, which is already so microscopic that it admits of no 
further reduction. é ; 

‘Whilst admitting that the introduction of well-educated 
lady-midwives in large numbers will gradually tend to reduce 
the practice of men who devote themselves to similar work, it 
must not be forgotten that we at the same time open up a 
vast field of really profitable aad responsible duty to hundreds 
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of educated women, who at present have no opportunity of 
employing their talents with benefit to themselves and society 
at large. Medical men will also, in future, have more time 
at their disposal for the study of cases requiring a higher 
order of treatment, and there is no doubt that the change will 
ultimately prove to be in the true interest of the medical 
profession. It happens also that several of the ladies now 
qualifying as skilled midwives are the relatives of medical 
men, by whom they would probably have to be maintained, 
were it not for the operations of our Society. So in such 
cases, at least, what the medical man loses in one direction he 
gains in another. In these days, however, of enlightenment 
and progress, the prejudices and private interests of no class 
whatever can long be suffered to obstruct the welfare of the 
community and the principles of free trade. ; 

‘¢ The operations of the Female Medical Society have over 
and over again received the warm approval of the public 
journals, which so well represent the various political and social 
classes existing in this country. The chief organ, also, of 
the medical profession has even from time to time given such 
kind and friendly notices of our Society’s operations as may 
be taken to truly represent the sentiments of the great 
medical profession on this and kindred questions. It may 
here be mentioned that in some places the difficulty and ex- 
pense of procuring proper medical attention among the poorer 
classes, leads them to adopt any quack nostrum that may 
encounter their notice. Often, too, they avail themselves of 
the services of some neighbouring chemist and druggist, who, 
though not having received any proper medical education, 
has not the slightest reluctance to dosing them ad libituin. 
Now, if a number of well-qualified lady practitioners enter 
the profession, it is reasonable to believe that the wives and 
children of the poorer classes, when 
suffering from illness, would receive an 
increased amount of care and attention. 
Most of the ladies studying at this 
medical college will devote their ex- 
clusive attention to the practice of mid- 
wifery and accessory branches of medi- 
cine, including, at the utmost, the non- 
contagious ailments of women andnewly- 


more thoroughness as the one thing wanted by women to 
enable them to hold their own in society. 


Dr. Ross, in putting the motion, adverted to the opposition 
the College had had to encounter. It came now principally, 
in the first instance, from those they need not particularly 
fear. It was merely an unmeaning prejudice they must live 
down. ‘The public press espoused their cause, and even the 
leading memberg of the medical profession now thought more 
kindly of the movement. Still there was a material opposition 
which included many of their own sex, and surely ladies were 
the best missionaries in this case, the best able to espouse their 
own cause. The fact was, in nature’s hour of trial their own 
sisters, feeling their weakness, liked to rely on what they 
thought the strongest arm. Let it be once understood that 
lady practitioners were as well educated and able as those of 
the opposite sex, and they would be as freely employed. They 
must first educate themselves to the proper standard, and then 
insist on equality of right for equality of ability. 


: We may add, in concluding our report, that Dr. Ross, 
in acknowledging a vote of thanks to himself as chairman, 
said that though the College was intended to become self- 
supporting, yet there were at the present time many incidental 
expenses which could not be charged upon the fees paid by the 
students without throwing difficulties in the way of ladies 
whom the Society was anxious to induce to devote themseives 
to obstetrical work; and the smallest contributions of the 
general public, therefore, would be thankfully received at the 
Society’s offices, 164, Great Portland-street, W. The addresses 
of lady midwives, prospectuses of the College, and full par- 
ticulars as to the operations of the Society might be obtained 
by writing to the lady secretary. 


allude to stove ones) is too great for the flowers ; hardy or 
greenhouse ferns might suit better. Several sorts of moss d) 
nicely in a fern case. There is the lycopodium cwsia especially. 
Then there is a sort of club moss, the selaginella lobbi—(I 
saw a very curious selaginella a few weeks ago; or rather I 
should write, I saw the curled-up fronds of a selaginella, 
which were drawn into a hard, dry ball, resembling a little in 
shape, &e., &c., that strange plant ‘‘the rose of Jericho,” 
which expands its blossom again on being placed in water)— 
which looks charming when grouped with the pteris tricolor, 
and p. serrulata. The p. argyrea is another good case 
fern; so is p. geraniifolia and p. hastata. All these ferns 
belong to the same genus as our common bracken, but 
they are foreigners. The p. argyrea has a broad silvery 
stripe down the centre of each of the pinne. I saw some 
beautiful plants of it at one of the Crystal Palace flower fétes 
this summer, and although it was deemed a stove fern 
when first introduced into this country about seven years 
ago, I have myself grown it in a conservatory with great 
success. ; 

The harefoot fern, davallia canariensis, grows well in 
a case, and its relative d. dissecta, together with adiantum 
formosum, a. setulosum, and the pretty maidenhair, are a!l 
of them constantly cultivated in such an indoor drawing-room 
appendage. These adiantums are perfectly hardy, and will 
thrive in an ordinary case without heat ; but when tender 
store ferns are grown it will be requisite to keep a hot-water 
tank in your service. I have not described the sort of case, 
taking it for granted that all fern-growers are well up in such 
matters, and to novices 1 will only say, ask for one of the 
little glass houses known as ‘‘ Miss Maling’s indoor plant 
cases.” It will be desirable to place a good layer of sand in 
the case, in order to retain the heat 
from the hot tank at the bottom, and 
also to protect the roots of the ferns 


from injury ; mischief would certainly 


occur if the pots rested on the heated 


surface. The hot-water tank will need 


filling twice in twenty-four hours. One 


can of water will suffice for a good-sized 


born children. By so doing they will 
doubtless save many lives which would 
have been lost in the hands of less dis- 
criminate practitioners, since, on hygienic 
grounds, it is most important that the 
practice of midwifery should be sepa- 
rated from those branches of medical 
practice involving attendance upon ordi- 
nary contagious fevers, the dressing of 
foul wounds, and the performance of 
post-mortem examinations. Of this 
branch of study it has been said by a 
competentauthority that ‘‘ w:th eighteen 
months’ comparatively easy study any 
well-educated woman, of fair general 
abilities, may make herself as proficient 
in the science and as skilful in the 
practice of obstetrics as the average of 
our general practitioners.” Here, then, 
is an opening for a great number of 
educated women to obtain an honour- 
able livelihood if they will but come 
forward and avail themselves of it. 
Some ladies, however, desire to pursue 
the study of medical science still further, 
so as to qualify themselves to attend 
to the diseases of women and children, 
This is, of course, a far more extensive 
field of operation, but one in which 
many ladies will no doubt meet with 
considerable success, and into which 
they are certainly entitled to enter, if 
they so desire. Now, at this College 
every facility will be offered to ladies 
desirous of studying in this direction, 
and whether they regard their course 
of study here as final, or proceed te a 
university, as at the Hdinburgh School 
of Medicine, where two of our past 
students are now successfully prosc- 
cuting their studies, no effort will be 
spared on the part of the medical statf 
of this institution to ensure theirultimate 
success.” 

Mr. Newlands then addressed himself 
more directly to the lady students thc m- 
selves, and the immediate studies which 
they are or will be shortly prosecuting, 
pointing out te them the advantages of 
scientific knowledge and the universal 
boon it kad conferred on the human race, 
and urging them, whether proceeding 
with their studies till they had passed 
one of the duly authorised medical ex- 
aminations, or whether joining the Col- 
lege merely for the sake of attending one 
or more classes in which they might 
take an interest, to regard themselves 
for the time being as students of one of the loftiest and 
noblest of the professions—a profession having for its object 
to preserve from death, to give new powers to those who had 
lost them through accident or disease, to extend the brief 
span of human life, and to alleviate physical suffering. 

_ The address was ably read and well-received by the meet- 
ing, Pr ofessor Murphy proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. New- 
lands. Dr. Edmunds, in seconding the vote on the part of the 
committee oF the Society, said that the opposition which the 
education of lady midwives had met with was, he thought, fast 
passing away. Of argument against the operations of the 
Female Medical Society none had ever been forthcoming, and 
though misrepresentation had not been wanting, the authors 
had always taken good care to keep in the background, The 
whole question was one of free trade, and he had yet to learn 
that any reason could be advanced to justify men in 
attempting to prevent women from practising midwifery 
if they chose to do so, The objects of the Society’s 
College were In fact to provide women with a scientific 
education which should enable them to practise this 
important department of medicine on a par with medical 
gentlemen, _whose modern education had advanced them so 
greatly, while the medical education of women had been left 
where it was 200 years ago. It rested now with women 
themselves to co-operate with the committee in forwarding 
the objects of the Society, and to educate themselves for the 
medical duties they undertook in such way as to merit 
confidence. ‘They would then surely obtain that confidence, 
and would find in obstetric medicine a lucrative and womanly 
occupation, On the other hand, if they failed to obtain the 
confidence of the public by the results of their work, the 
movement would fail, and deservedly so. ‘The Doctor urged 


ease. Pour it in about ten in the 
morning, and then re-fill about ten at 
night. If sand and air in the case are 


WILLIAM TELL.—( Irom a Drawing by F. Pecht.) 
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WILLIAM TELL. 


HE artist has received his inspiration for this picture 
from the powerful scene in the fourth act of the 
well-known play. Tell, armed with his crossbow and 
arrow, is lying in wait for Gessler in the Kussnacht Pass. 
The artist’s pencil has admirably well typified the cha- 
racter of the peasant hero. The engraving delineates a 
man of herculean frame, and nerves of iron; of deter- 
mined courage, and cool self-command ; a man, in short, 
whose very aspect guarantees his success in any bold en- 
terprise. 


—— 


Che adies’ Garden, 
By a Lapy. 
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OUBTLESS many of the readers of the Lapy’s Own 
Parer are partial to ferns, and for their information I 

will this week name a few that have been found suitable for 
case culture. Miss Maling used to say that) her especial de- 
light was to have a sprinkling of scillas, bluebells, and snow- 
drops, or scarlet geraniums, in along with the ferns to brighten 
up the case ; but I have never seen these flowers, pretty as 
the effect they produce when mingled with ferns is, do well 
in a case with them. The heat required for the ferns (I now 


moist, seventy degrees is about the right 
heat to keep up. 

Miss Maling’s indoor plant case is 
fitted with a proper tank, and those who 
use it must not forget to give their 
plants or ferns a due amount of air. To 
keep up the requisite moisture is easy ; 
for the sand, which must be kept just 
damp, will, when there is heat at the 
bottom of the case, give out a vapour, 
and this vapour rises. Too much air 
will check this, and hence the great 
point is to regulate the quantity. A 
small thermometer hung up in the 
centre of the case, with its face to the 
glass, will tell you the heat without 
your being obliged to open the case, 
and the more air this test shows you 
it will be safe to give without reducing 
the heat too much, and destroying the 
moisture, the better your ferns will 
grow for having it given them. As the 
weather varies so must your treatment. 
In cold weather your case will need at 
night a thick woollen cover, but even 
with this on you can manage to give a 
little air below it. It is unwise to 
admit air in two places at the same 
time, either give it at one side of the 
case, or at the top, and never open the 
side standing in front of an open win- 
dow on a breezy day, if you live in a 
large town or at the seaside; if you 
do, smoke and salt will ruin the beauty 
of your plants in a few hours. 

I think I have now noticed all essen- 
tial matters in respect to the manage- 
ment of these cases, and have only to 
add a word or two regarding the proper 
soil to be put in the pots with your 
ferns. 

First of all, a few pieces of charcoal, 
to ensure drainage (I always repeat this 
advice), then fill with a compound mix- 
ture made of two parts cocoa-nut dust, 
one of sand, and one of either fincly- 
sifted leaf mould or charcoal. Mr. M. C. 
Cooke, a gentleman who has written 
several very clever works, and is now 
engaged on a work on fungi, published 
ten years ago a most useful little book 
on fern culture, entitled ‘* A Fern Book 
for Everybody,” containing full direc- 
tions for growing all our British ferns. 
I have just been out collecting a few 
specimens in the woods close by, which 
I have potted, anl hope to see in full emerald beauty on 
my little table when their cousins of the wild have changed 
their gach to russet brown. HELEN E, Watney. 

The foreign journals announce the death of Princess Amalia 
of Saxony—an amiable and gifted lady, who beguiled the 
tedium of German court life by writing comedies, which made 
their way on the German stage for a while, and the best of 
which, for their purity and quiet humour, deserve to be re- 
membered. A translated selection from them, with a prefa- 
tory memoir, was some years ago published by Mr. Jameson, 


and cordially received in England, The Princess wrote under 
the pseudonym of Amalia Heiter, 


_ Dust-YARD CINDERELLAS,—A visit to a London dust-yard 
is not thought a fit subject for a Royal Academy picture ; let 
us endeavour to limn for the mind’s eye what these places are. 
A splashy gateway leading to a dirty yard ; heaps of rubbish 
all over the place; mounds of garbage undergoing fiery 
ordeal. It is a busy scene: carts coming in loaded, deposit- 
ing ashes to ashes, and carts departing with the breeze. It is 
privileged ground, for pigs may live and revel here, and 
fight for an offal meal. Oft are they overwhelmed by aval- 
anches, but they wriggle out again grunting. Philanthropists, 
humane M.P.s, and rigid utilitarians, might exercise susozare 
senses, and employ all their virtues, for women mE at 
debased by an occupation unfit for females ; they sal t “high 
industrious, for they work till the siftings accumu 5 See ; 
around them, Tf women working in coal SNIEe: henigns x 
legislature, interference, and care, surely the 1s th ‘d rh 
: : their poor sisters in the dust. 
sympathy should be extended to ‘3a cause for you to 
Ladies of England, to the rescue ! 3 t eySEvOur u 
take up, and blessings will attend the en - 


* 
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“SWaters, the “Baby Farmer,” whose case has excited 


‘such unparalleled public attention, was executed on 


’ ged, 
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Theatres and Anasements, 


+ 


Drury-LANne.—Phobus's Fix—(At a Quarter to Eight) Amy Robsart— 
A Domestic Hercules. Seven. J 
Princess’s.—Wanted, a Thousand Miliiners—(At a Quarter to Hight) The 
Rapparee—The Happy Man. Seven. ; ' 
GareTy.—The Happy Village—(At a Quarter to Hight) Zampa—{At Ten) 
Trombaleazar. Seven. / f 
New Queen’s.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Seven. 
Otympic.—Little Em’ly—Paul and Virginia. Seven. 
Sr. James’s.—To Oblige Benson—(At Eight) Fernande—Only a Half- 
penny. Seven. : 
Srranp.—On and Off—Living at Ease—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 
Prince or WALES’s.—Queen Stork—(At Eight) M.P.—Locked in. 
ast Seven. : 
Gime Beata and Residence—(At a Quarter to Hight) Taming the Shrew 
—Marco Spada. Seven. - t 
Hortzorn.—The Married Bachelor—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Odds— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. : ; 
New Royarry.—Wealth—(At a Quarter-past Nine) F.M. Julius Cneesar. 
Half-past Seven. 4 . 
VaupevitLe.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses — (At 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. ‘ 
SapLer’s WeLts.—A Day After the Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) 
Macbeth. Seven. ; 

New Narioyan Sranparp.—Little Em’ly—A Chapter of Accidents. Half- 
ast Seven. * 
Boviuaue rae AND Crrcus.—Equestrian Performances, Gymnas- 

tie Exercises, Performing Elephant, &c. Seven. Morning Per- 
formances every Wednesday and Saturday. 
CrystaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Openat Ten, 
Sr. JAues’s Hatz, Piccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. _Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Hight. : ; 
PoLyTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapsamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Half- 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


Tuesday morning, at nine o’clock, within the walls of 
Horsemonger-lane Prison; and her strangely-chequered 
and supplies so marvellous a 
comment on the social conditions of the age 
that we have been induced to publish, as a 
supplement, from her own manuscripts, the story 
of her life. We refrained from dealing with the case at 
length until the result of the memorials that had been 
submitted to the Home-ofiice for a reprieve was made 
known. A few of the facts, however, in a garbled 
form, crept into the daily papers of Friday and Satur- 
day last, owing to a statement of their scope and im- 
portance having been elicited from Dr. Edmunds in 
the course of a discussion upon Baby Farming at 
a meeting of the Dialectical Society on the Wed- 
nesday. Now, however, for the first time, 
and with full sanction, are the unabridged facts 
made public. The unhappy woman was not, as has 
been stated by a daily contemporary, “interviewed” 
for them. She employed herself for some days in 
writing them out, and voluntarily tendered them. 
So voluminous and circumstantial are they that they 
coyer altogether some twenty folios of foolscap. The 
culprit, it will be remembered, was convicted 
upon one out of six indictments for the 


infamous career 


wilful murder of an illegitimate child two 


months old, the allegation on the part of the 


prosecution being that she and her sister, 


who was tried with her and acquitted of the 


capital charge, had initiated a regular system 


of murder by professing to “adopt” newly- 


16. SunpAy.—Lightcenth Sunday after Trinity. 
17. Monday.—Last quarter moon, 6.13 P.M. 
18. Tuesday.—Sun rises 6.31 A.M. 

19, Wednesday.—Jupiter an evening star. 

20. Thursday.—Mars near moon in morning. 
21. Friday.—Twilight ends 6.47 P.M. 


22. Saturday.—Sun sets 4.51 P.M. 
f FP Adare Terns 
One i etter Basket. 
p S a) 
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Tre Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Aye 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 34d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .......sceeeceeeceee 153. Od 
Half a Year es ccccccetotecceoncees +(x 00 
Quarter of a Year Ee sisles ve be Se bate atte s oeROSALOG 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


** Inour next number, illustrated articles, by the highest authori- 
ties on such matters, will appear, on Antique Furniture, its choice and 
preservation ; Professions for Women ; Home Employments and 
Embellishinents ; and other subjects of interest. Reviews of New 
Books and New Music, crowded out this week, will also appear. 


C. L. H.—The Orleans princes are a younger branch of the 
house of Bourbon, being the descendants of the Duke of 
Orleans (the younger brother of Louis XIV.), and the sons 
and grandsons of Louis Philippe. The Comte de Paris, the 
eldest grandson of Louis Philippe, is the head of the house 
of Orleans. 

Mrs. E. M. S.—Our readers will be glad to know your method 
of cleansing Valenciennes lace without shrinking by using 
benzine, and rubbing with a soft cloth.—Several English 
works on illuminating have been published, among others, 
“What Illuminating was,” and ‘* What illuminating should 
be,” by Wyatt. 

Mrs. G. D. W.—We shall soon give patterns of children’s 
clothing, and devote an article entirely to them. Stylish 
patterns for walking dresses will appear in our next number. 
We have very many subscribers in the colonies. 

BionvE G. B.—Get plaid _serges and merinoes for the girls’ 
school dresses ; a navy blue serge and a black and white 
plaid for your blonde ; gayer plaid and maroon merino for 
the other. Make with basques and upper-skirts, and trim 
with velvet ribbon. es 

InquirER.—Slash the skirt of your Swiss jacket, and trim 
with a pleated ruffle. Make the over-skirt with an apron 
front and straight back widths, draped, and trimmed with 
a ruffle. 

New Sunscrmer.—You have been misinformed. All the 
back numbers of the volume, as well as of last year, are 
in print. Our publisher will send them, if you wish it. 

We are compelled from want of space to hold over 
several ‘‘answers” till next week. 
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S is well known by this time throughout the 
length and breadth of England, Margaret 


born children upon the payment of a small 
sum of money, their real object being to get 
rid of the children as speedily as possible. 
Her two brothers, both of whom, we believe, studied 
at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle College, and are now 
Baptist ministers in the provinces, bade her good-bye 
on Monday afternoon, and her last words to them, as 
to the authorities just before mounting the scaffold, 
were to the effect that though she had done wrong 
in receiving the children under such circumstances, she 
had always treated them kindly, and had never even 
thought of destroying them ; they had died of natural 
causes. Her story, as told by herself, is a common 
one in the annals of crime. She gradually drifted 
into sin under the pressure of want and temptation. It 
is, according to her statement, only six years since she 
was a married woman in good circumstances. On the 
death of her husband she had a little money in hand. 
and at first she attempted by means of it to conduct a 
legitimate business. She found herself failing, and 
offered to let lodgings. Her first lodger proved to be 
the mistress of a City solicitor. This person was con- 
fined at her house, and eventually asked her to take 
charge of the newly-born infant: Such a business, 
once begun, rapidly increased, and she soon had 
four infants under her charge. She fell deeper 
into pecuniary difficulties, and began to see in 
“Baby Farming” a source of income. Once ad- 
mitted, of course the temptation became more and more 
irresistible. Her profits diminished, and the neces- 
sity of making money out of the infants handed over 
to her increased in proportion. She went from bad 
to worse—from receiving children left behind by her 
lodgers to advertising for them, from thence to adver- 


tising for other persons who would take them cheaply ~ 


off her hands, from thence to shuffling them into other 
hands in the streets, and_from this, according to the 
verdict of the jury, to slow poisoning. 
however, with the Zimes, it 


We wish, 
could be thought 


this unhappy woman stood alone in such a 
trade. It is to be feared she has _ expiated 


the sins of others who have actually perpetrated 


similar crimes, and it is certain there are 


.many who are direct accomplices in her guilt, 


{ 


‘ 
{ 
| 
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{ 
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When she says that ‘‘the parents of illegitimate chil- 


' dren who seek to get rid of them are more culpable 


than persons like herself, and that if there were no 
such parents there would be no ‘baby farmers,’” she 
does but exaggerate a just charge. When Margaret 
Waters abandoned children in the streets to the casual 
care of passers-by, she did but repeat what had been 
done by those who had first abandoned them to her in 


| the dark of the night at obscure railway-stations. It 


cannot be too strongly asserted that this execution 
reflects more or less the brand of murder upon all who 
contributed to the offence—upon the parents who 
only sought to get rid of their children, and upon those 
who allowed their journals to be the instruments of 


what they might have known to be an infamous 
trafiic. 
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From the seat of war the news now comes in very 
slowly. Jt is true every day brings its rumours of 
sorties and battles, in which the French are at first 
said to be victorious, but which subsequent accounts 
materially modify in import, and often even flatly con- 
tradict. Amidst conflicting reports, however, one 
stern reality confronts us, and that is the overwhelm- 
ing amount of anguish and distress that prevails 
throughout both countries. A correspondent, writing 
from a post-office at Boulogne-sur-Mer, supplies us 
with a picture that unhappily has many precedents all 
over France, and in some parts of Germany: Two 
ladies were in earnest conversation with a female of 
the humbler class, whilst a third well-dressed woman 
was weeping on the seat of the post-office entrance 
room, and caressing a boy about seven or eight years 
or age. They had come to inquire if any means could 
be obtained of forwarding a letter to Strasburg. Both 
the ladies had husbands in that city during the siege, 
and from whom they had received no tidings for some 
weeks. They were plunged in profound grief, and 
were endeavouring vainly to console each other by 
imagining that their husbands were alive and well, 
very possibly prisoners, and probably going through 
the same agonies on account of not being able to com- 
municate with those they held dearest upon earth. 
The humbler woman had two sons in the army, from 
whom she had not heard since they left for the war. 
She could not restrain from weeping and audibly 
sobbing as she asked what she ought to do to obtain 
information about her children. The Post-office 
authorities here, as elsewhere, could only shrug their 
shoulders, and, if kindly disposed, express their regret 
at not being able to assist the inquirers. The wide- 
spread misery and affliction this great international war 
is causing to every class of society, whether French or 
German, can scarcely be estimated by English people 
who have not witnessed the sadness which pervades 
French society. It is not too much to say that the 
thirty-seven millions of France are in a state of 
permanent mourning. 


We pointed out in our last number the strength and 
comprehensiveness of the various associations in Lon- 
don having for their object the relief of the ‘sick and 
w ounded in this unhappy war. While such gigantic 
efforts are being made it is scarcely perhaps to be won 
dered at that our home charities should suffer in some 
degree ; but we were scarcely prepared for the state- 
ment made by a correspondent in an evening contem- 
porary, signing herself “An Anglo-Saxon Mother,” 
and we think the facts are of sufficient importance to 
justify us in directing the attention of English ladies to 
them. “ Not only,” says the writer, “is much money 
diverted from charitable sources at home, but at a 
large hospital not far from Charing-cross a nurse in- 
formed me that while she saw bales of linen for the sick 
and wounded soldiers pass the windows of the 
institution, she had not enough linen to make 
poultices. At another great hospital, instead of 
from four to five hundred bandages being received as 
usual from the public during the last month, only forty 
have been sent. There are other institutions I could 
mention in whose customary receipts there has been a 
sad falling off, the subscribers stating they have given 
all they could afford in aid of the sick and wounded in 
the war.” But, it may be asked, would not the 
Hospital, if in such want of bandages, gladly take even 
the foul rags which have been sent to thedepot, but which 
are quite unsuitable for shipments And the answer is 
ready: “The committee do not feel justified in 
giving to the hospitals what has been given to their 
society. The committee would sell the rags, but the 
hospitals would not buy them. Perhaps some day the 
rag merchant will purchase them, but in the meantime 
they take up valuable space by their offensive pre- 
sence.” 


Now is the time for the ladies who have so long 
pleaded for the same educational advantages as the 
other sex to show that they have been really in 
earnest, and not mere noisy agitators, in making their 
demands. The London “ Ladies’ Educational Asso- 
ciation” has just issued its programme for the coming 
session. It has avoided from the first the usual short 
“feeds” of ten weekly lectures, and is endeavouring 
to ascertain how far there may be in London a more 
hearty appetite for the better education of women who 
are above the age of seventeen. Its courses, therefore, 
are generally of thirty-six lectures, given at the rate of 
two a-week, and they are annexed to the regular work 
of University College. Two years ago this Association 
began with two courses by professors of the college. One 
was of English and one was of physics, and they were 
both given in the Beethoven-rooms, Harley-street. 
Last year it made a bold advance to six courses; 
English and French literature, Latin and mathematics 
at St. George’s-hall, but physics and chemistry in the 
college itself, distinct entrances having been provided 
to secure a complete separation of the ladies from the 
other students. This year there are to he seven 
classes, of which not two, but four, will be held within 
the college, and still under conditions that secure to 
the ladies a completely separate use of the class-rooms. 
Courses of lectures on English literature, French 
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literature, and logic, beginning in November, will be 
given at the hall of the late Marylebone Institute, in 
Lower Seymour-strect. Chemistry will be taught prac- 
tically in the laboratory of the college, physics in 
the physical theatre of the college, and there will 
be also within the college French and English lan- 
guage classes. It has been said that morning or after- 
noon lectures exclude many, especially governesses, 
who can only attend in the evening. To test the 
truth of this opimion an experiment is to be 
made this session with one ladies’ evening class— 
that on the history and structure of the English lan- 
guage—which will meet in the college at an hour 
when it is not occupied by other students, namely, at 
six o'clock every Tuesday evening. The ladies of 
London have now, in short, every facility given them 
of proving their claim, if they wish, some day to have 
a recognised place of their own in college teaching. 

That quiet and unostentatious, but indefatigable 
worker, Miss Rye, has again returned from Canada, 
and had an interview with the Liverpool Industrial 
Schools Committee, who gave into her custody, it will 
be remembered, so many children as an experiment, 
allowing a moderate sum per head for the outfit and 
transit. She reports to the Committee that she had not 
the slightest difficulty in disposing of the last batch of 
children, and, although she had left ten at the depot 
in Canada, yet they were so very young as to be suit- 
able only for adoption, not for service. The appli- 
cants for children to be adopted were comparatively 
few. Very young children were not so easily dis- 
posed of as girls of nine and ten years old and 
upwards. For the latter the demand was great 
and increasing. She had now fully 200  appli- 
cations for young girls, not all from Canada this 
time, for a great many of them were from the United 
States. On her last voyage but one she tock nine 
girls to the Mississippi district, and she had recently 
received a letter saying that they had given such great 
satisfaction that she would have fifty applicants for 
each child she could take to that district. From 
Vicksburg she had forty applications, Lexington 
twenty, and ten from Danville, Kentucky. If she 
had twenty times the power and strength of carrying 
on the work, she would be able to find homes for the 
children. The bulk of those with whom they were 
placed in service were respectable families engaged in 
farming land, and she thought that kind of life the 
most advantageous for such children to be put to. 
When the children had been there twelve months 
she intended to ask for photographs of some 
of them and bring them to England to those 
interested in the children, and she felt sure 
they would scarcely know them again, they 
looked so well and were dressed so differently. She 
would be glad to take as many more as the Guardians 
could send from Liverpool, and also from other work- 
houses, though she did not desire to have any under 
nine years old, owing partly to the season of the year 
and the greater difficulty of disposing of such young 
children. She wished that a similar agency could be 
organised for sending out young orphan boys, for there 
was just as wide a field and great a demand for them 
as for girls. She wished to have an opportunity to 
meet the relatives of children suitable for sending out, 
in order that, by explaining the circumstances to them, 
she might be able to remove prejudices against their 
going out to a new country. 


A contemporary has just gibbeted a social nuisance 
from which it is often, in certain circles, almost impos- 
sible now-2-days to escape, and it is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the castigation of the essayist may have its 
due effect. We refer to those gadflies of daily life, 
the people who deal in shrugs and innuendoes, and 
who always “know what it will come to.” Withsuch 
a one, if a man, as it generally happens to be, to the 
lasting credit of the opposite sex, a few words are 
sufficient—a shrug, a wink ; and how is one to answer 
these? Once establish him in his reputation for 
prescience, and his slightest utterances become oracles. 
To judge of this, one has only to see him in the family 
circle where his opinion has been asked about hiring a 
servant, or sending Tom to school, or marrying 
Lucy. ‘‘Humph!” he says, in that freezing tone 
which reminds the frightened housewife of the north 
wind, “‘have you attentively watched that footinan’s 
face?” “No.” “Well, I have; and, though I have 
not the slightest wish to make you uneasy, I think it 
right to tell you that he has exactly the cast of coun- 
tenance which marks the villain.” Next comes the 
turn of poor Tom, who wants to go to Eton. Of 
course the man who knows what it will all come to 
has heard everything about Eton. One of his friends 
had a son who was drowned there bathing ; another 
triend had a boy who was killed there in a fight. 
These encouraging exhortations seldom miss their 
effect, especially if the oracle be an old friend of the 
tamily. Tf he be only a casual acquaintance they some- 
times carry less weight; but even in this last case, 
when delivered with suitable earnestness, they may 
act very successfully as domestic torpedoes. We have 
heard of a wiseacre who prevented a good marriage by 
amonosyllable. “Isit true,” said he, gravely, “that you 
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are going to marry Miss A.?” “ Yes,” answered 
the lover, who, as ill-luck would have it, was of a sus- 
pecting character. “Oh!” exclaimed the wiseacre ; 
and without adding anything he changed the subject. 
But the “Oh !” and the peculiar tone in which it was 
uttered, were quite enough for the lover, who medi- 
tated on the monosyllable more than was good for 
him. A vision of the Divorce Court began to haunt 
him, and the upshot of it was that Miss A. remained 
a spinster. Such a one, if of the benevolent sort, may 
possibly mean well, but he generally manages, with 
his hints and warnings, his sighs and his mysterious 
head-shakings, to mar more fortunes than he makes. 


Peto Parsie. 
<p 


SONGS, ETC., OF THE WAR. 


‘Keep your Powder Dry.” National Song. Words 
by H. B. Farniz. Music by Dan Goprrey. (Chappell 
and Co.) 

“‘T’Echo de la Guerre.” Fantasie Militaire. 
Chevalier DE Kontskr. (Chappell.) 

Keep your Powper Dry.—Mr. Farnie invokes Eng- 
land to take Cromwell’s motto to heart, ‘‘ Trust in Pro- 
vidence, but keep your powder dry,” believing this to be 
the best way of preserving peace in our island home. Mr. 
Godfrey, entering fully into the spirit of the words, weds 
them to a dashing air, vigorous, tunesome and inspiring. 
This song should become popular. Key G. 

L’Ecuo pe tA GuERRE.—Though the composer—or 
should we write publisher /—with more modesty than is 
wont to mark aspirants in these days of competitive ex- 
amination and unlimited self-assertion, does not denomi- 
nated this piece a ‘brilliant ” fantasia, he might truth- 
fully have done so, for in the hands of a skilful executant 
it would prove a most effective war piece. Not that it is 
overwhelmingly difficult, but it would require strength of 
wrist and some slight manipulative dexterity to do it full 
justice. It introduces ‘ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt,” the Prus- 
sian ‘‘Dessauer March,” and the ‘‘Marseillaise.” The 
frontispiece is eminently warlike. 


uste AD the Brana. 


NEW ROYALTY THEATRE. 


A comEDY drama, by the late Rolphine Lacy, was pro- 
duced at this house on Saturday evening. It is in two 
acts, and entitled Wealth. The first act shows the home 
of a poor painter at Camden-town, with a view of green 
fields and wooded slopes such as Camden-town has not 
possessed within the memory of living man. In 


Par 


this act we are introduced to the painter, John 
Mortimer (Mr. C. H. Fenton), his wife (Miss 
Henrietta Hodson), and Sir Charles Wylie (Mr. 


©. Flocton). We hear of the hopes and the joys 
of this pleasant home ; we fear they may be blighted by 
the intrigues of Sir Charles, or the poisonous talk of Miss 
Verjuice (Mrs. Clara Tellett), but we are not prepared for 
the preposterous situations of the second act, throughout 
which artistic possibilities are set at naught. The piece 
may run for a time, but it will scarcely prove a great 
success. 


—_—— 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Entirely redecorated by Mr. E. W. Bradwell, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Emden, and opened by Miss Alleyne, 
the Globe Theatre on Saturday night presented a very 
pretty appearance. Everything was new and bright and 
the act drop, representing Shakespeare’s cld Globe 
Theatre on the Bankside, Southwark, conveyed an 
impression that something of the higher order would be 
attempted in the beautiful house. This was confirmed 
by an address, written by Mr. Walter Lacy, and spoken 
py him after the conclusion of the introductory farce. 
The main piece of the evening was an abridged version 
of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew, commonly played 
under the title of Katherine and Petruchio. The fair 
vixen was represented by Miss Alleyne, who modestly 
professes herself a novice. Her voice and appearance are 
greatly in her favour, she speaks with discrimination, and 
her manner generally recalls that of Miss Neilson. This 
is now certainly one of the prettiest houses in London. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

A pleasant little comedy, light, lively, and sparkling, 
by Mr. Arthur Sketchley, has been produced at this 
house. It is called Living at Lase, and the principal 
incident turns upon the folly of people imagining they 
can live at ease by withdrawing themselves from society, 
refusing to see callers, and neglecting to open letters. 
The situation in the second act is ingenious, much of the 
dialogue is sparkling and full of point, and the piece went 
merrily along till the curtain fell. It has the merit—a 
great one by-the-bye in these days of lengthy dramas—of 
not being too long. The audience were thoroughly 
amused from the beginning to the end, and though hardly 
so important a work as we would wish to see Mr. 
Sketchley’s name appended to, it will keep its place in 
the bills for a long while to come. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

There is scarcely a character in Herold’s opera Zampa 
that is not a good playing part ; so, having in mind the 
great success made by the performance on Saturday night, 
it is not easy to understand why the opera should be so 
little known in England. The music is very beautiful 
and dramatically effective, even when, as on this occa- 
gion, the marks of the injudicious pruning-hook were 
undesirably apparent in some of the best pieces; the 
melodies are fresh, the instrumentation clever, and the 
whole opera has less of a bygone character than the date 
of its composition and peculiarity of contemporary 
thought would warrant. The story is interesting, in spite 
of its being a compound of Jira Diavolo, Don Giovanni, 
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Robert the Devil (George Almar’s version, not Meyer- 
beer’s), The Statue Bride, Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, 
and the Leggar’s Opera. The only portion of the work 
generally known is the overture, and this because it 
makes a pianoforte arrangement easy of execution, and 
pleasing by reason of its variety. The leading parts were 
assigned as follows, a most powerful company, as things 
go: Zampa, Mr. Santley; Alfonso, Mr. W. H. Cum- 
mings ; Dandolo, Mr. Charles Lyall ; Daniel. Mr. Ayns- 
ley Cook ; Rita, Mdlle. Emmeline Cole ; Camilla, Mdme 
Florence Lancia. Mr. Santley, who made his first 
appearance at this theatre, was received with a most 
enthusiastic welcome. He was in excellent voice, and 
sang and acted in a most thoroughly satisfactory style. 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, in her singing and acting, showed 
muchtalent. Mdlle. Emmeline Cole (who has much to learn 
in the matter of stage business) looked engaging, and at 
times sang nicely. Doubtless, when the novelty of a new 
character ceases to be a novelty, Mr. W. H. Cummings 
will act the part of Alfonso as well as he sings the 
music, which was in a most musicianly manner. The 
opera is magnificently put upon the stage, the scenery is 
beautiful, the dresses picturesque, the choruses well sung, 
and the grouping of the subordinates effective. The 
introduced ballet would, perhaps, be better omitted, for 
the costumes—which in every other case are correct and 
tasteful—are in this instance incongruous, if not absurd. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Ir is arranged that Mr. Farnie will write a new burlesque 
for the Adelphi Theatre. 

Mr. Charles Millward is writing the Christmas burlesque 
for St. James’s Theatre. 

The ‘‘ Life of Lord Palmerston,” by Sir H. Lytton Bulwer, 
M.P., will be published immediately by Mr. Bently. 

It is stated that all the great singers and actors who did 
not leave Paris prior to the declaration of the state of si 
are now on duty on the ramparts. 

Mr. F. §. Ellis will soon publish the fourth and concluding 
part of Mrs. Morris’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” which will then 
probably rank as the longest poem in the world. 

Mr. B. Webster and Mr. F. B. Chatterton, of Drury-lane, 
have formed a partnership by which the Adelphi and Prin- 
cess’s Theatres are placed under their joint management. 

Mdme. Celeste will take her farewell of the stage by twelve 
performances at the Adelphi, shortly, of Miami, in the Green 
Bushes. 


Mr. Waters, proprietor of the French Gallery, Pall-mall, 
has lent his gallery for an exhibition of paintings shortly to 
be opened for the distressed French peasantry, and the 
widows and orphans of soldiers killed in the war. 


We learn from the local papers that the royal author, the 
King of Burmah, has had an edition of 300 copies of a 
Burmese Grammar of Pali printed at his own press, in the 
palace. To the horror of learned men of the old school, he 
has determined to discard the making of palmleaf books. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron has just written two plays. One is a 
drama, in four acts, entitled The Last Shilling, and the other 
an original play, the title of which is not yet fixed. He has 
also a comedy, entitled Tom’s Thumb, in a forward state of 
preparation. 

It is stated that several artists (ladies as well as gentlemen) 
have been prohibited access to the picture galleries in the 
Vatican, in consequerce of their having taken part in the late 
popular demonstrations at Rome. The Italian Liberals pro- 
test against this, and declare that the galleries of the Vatican 
must be regarded as national property. 


An extensive and highly interesting collection of Egyptian 
antiquities was opened on Saturday for public exhibition in 
the Egyptian court at the Crystal Palace. This singularly 
fine court, giving, as it does, a faithful representation of the 
architecture and decorative art of the most civilised people of 
the nations of the ancient world, forms an exceedingly 
appropriate receptacle for such a display, and doubtless its 
attractions will, in the next few weeks, be greatly enhanced 
by this unexpected addition. 


One of the queens of song, an artiste who in almost all 
European languages has sung on the lyric stages of Italy, 
Spain, England, France, Germany, Russia, &c., Pauline 
Viardot Garcia, is about to visit London, to resume her pro- 
fessional career. Her fortune has been sacrificed by the war 
in France, of which country her husband is a native. Whilst 
M. Viardot is at Tours, having joined his former political and 
literary colleagues in office, Madame Viardot has been com- 
pelled to quit her residence in Baden-Baden, to begin a fresh 
career. ‘This is a sad reverse for the gifted sister of Malibran. 


There was an alarm of fire at the Surrey Theatre on Satur- 
day evening. In the last scene of the new drama, Link by 
Link, sparks were seen to fall from the ceiling upon the stage 

and the curtain was suddenly let down. There was no cry of 
“fire,” but a rush was immediately made from the stalls and 
other parts of the house, and a general panic seemed inevi- 
table. ‘Two gentlemen who had been having some refresh- 
ments in one of the rooms off the box lobby, heaving that the 
theatre was on fire, smashed the window overhanging the 
street and jumped out. Cries of ‘*Keep your seats !” 
‘‘Nothing has happened !” ‘There is no danger !”’ ame 
from the orchestra, stage boxes, and stage without Santen 

the desired effect, until the orchestra struck upa Feel aan 
and the curtain was again drawn up. dati 


The Monthly Packet, a Church magazi : 

poems by the late Rev. J. Keble, found tie as tink 
leaves of books which were in use during the last two years 
of his life, and now permitted to be printed by his family. 


We quote the third and shortest of iti 
of exquisite grace, these poems, a composition 


Com’st Thou at evening? We would fai 
Be found before Thee Bons tines ak 
Where through the far-off storied pane 
The last soft gleam is upward stealing. 


Com’st Thou at midnight? O may we 
Be watching found—some lowly moan 
Just breathed in humbleness to Thee— 
Some hidden deed of penance done. 


Com’st Thou at cock-crow? Well for those 
Whose pillows vacant shall be found 

And they gone forth to seek repose 
Perchance with Thee upon the ground. 
Com’st Thou at morn? The home how blest 
Where from Thine altar trimm d aright 


The hallow lamp hath known no Toe 
The chanted psalm outworn the night. 
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Ghe aleloest Fashions, 


LABORATE toilettes are in preparation for the cere- 
monious visits and receptions of the approaching 
gay season. The materialsare satin, velvet, and poult de 
sole ; but it is the manner of making and trimming that 
is especially admired. The court train of great length is 
imperative if the dress-skirt is short, and when made with 
a train the upper-skirt is long enough to serve as a court 
train with other dresses. The corsage with point and 
basques is cut extremely low in the neck, or else is very 
high behind, with the front cut square, or in heart shape 
almost to the belt. Sleeves are also in extremes, being 
either the merest band, or else they are the long, hang- 
ing page sleeves, or the full angel drapery worn loosely 
flowing, or looped from the armhole by vines or clusters 
of flowers. ‘The rich trimmings are bands of sable fur, 
ostrich and marabout feathers, flowers and lace, and it is 
on these that the novelty and style of the dress depend. 
Sable fur and Chantilly lace are found in conjunction a 
novel and most effective trimming. All fine laces with 
richly-wrought designs that are worth showing are placed 
over tulle of the same width, in order to bring out plainly 
he beauty of the pattern. Fleecy marabout feathers 
form a fit heading for gossamar laces. Bands of ostrich 
tips surround the whole 
garments, while single 
feathers exquisitely curled 
are placed diagonally at 
intervals around court 
trains. Flowers are 
massed in heaps, forming 
a shaded border some- 
times half a yard wide 
round satin skirts. 

For a model, take a 
carriage dress of Alex- 
andra blue silk, trimmed 
with Russian sable, Chan- 
tilly lace, and black passe- 
menterie. The skirt is 
short, with a court train 
and basque. That part 
of the skirt disclosed by 
thetrainismuch trimmed. 
A flounce three-fourths 
of a yard deep crosses the 
front and side breadths. 
This is box-pleated at in- 
tervals, with a sable tip 
placed lengthwise between 
the pleats. A three-inch 
band of sable edges the 
flounce and heads _ it, 
while above the fur is a 
row of Chantilly lace over 
tulle, and a passemen- 
terie heading. The train 
has a revers of blue satin, 
and forms three long full 
puffs behind. A pleating 
of satin, with fur and lace, 
trims the train, corsage, 
and sleeves. Long panier 
sash, with sable and lace. 
Next is a dinner dress in 
two colours. The short 
skirt of flame-coloured 
satin has a pleated border 
of the material, showing 
a facing of black velvet. 
Above this is a flounce of 
point d’aiguille, and over 
the lace vines of autumn 
leaves are arranged as if 
on a trellis. The court 
train is of black velvet, 
trimmed with — ostrich 
feathers the colour of the 
satin skirt. These are 
placed diagonally at in- 
tervals, and are held by 
a cluster of autumn 
leaves. The waist has 
postillion basques, and is 
composed of both mate- 
rials, with flowers and 
Jace for trimming. <A 
dress of mauve silk, show- 
ing a rose pink shading, 
has a wide border on the 
train of doulle viole’s, 
with dwarfed pink roses. 
A bridal dress of white gros grain is a trained skirt three 
yards long, with an over-skirt of tulle. The silk train is 
covered in front with tulle in reversed pleatings, held 
down by satin bands, marabont feathers, and real blonde 
lace. White satin piping, arranged in floral designs, 
trims the right side of the train, and the skirt is bor- 
dered with water-lilies of white satin. The left side is 


untrimmed, and may be thrown over the arm in a 
crowded room. 
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HINTS ABOUT OUTDOOR COSTUMES. 


These, for the most part, are either all of one colour, 
or of black trimmed with white, or else gay plaid cos- 
tumes. ‘The suits of a single colour comprise two or 
three shades of that colour, and must be worn with bon- 
net and gloves to match the darkest tint in the trimmings. 
Black suits need black velvet bonnets with white ostrich 
tips, and white lace beneath black lace for trimming. 
Many of the new skirts have both side breadths turned 
back to form revers, and held together by a bow. Fringe, 
lace, or a rufile invariably edges the upper-skirt. The 
newest and prettiest way of looping such skirts is 
to put a loop at the end of the second seam of the skirt, 
and fasten it to a button just below the belt. This forms 
a beautiful shell-like curve at the sides. Skilful modistes 
arrange a tunic (or upper-skirt) to drape two or three 
different ways, by means of tapes attached underneath 
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the belt, and tied to others sewed half-way down the 
skirt on the wrong side. A loop placed in the centre of 
the back of the skirt gathers it up to form puffed wings, 
and thus produces variety. Soft woollen fabrics form the 
most graceful drapery ; and as their beauty is in their 
softness they should never be lined, but should be made 
full enough to form bouffant outlines without stiffening 
them with lining. We have given these lengthy details 
about upper-skirts because they form an essential part of 
all the new costumes. Casaques are arranged to produce 
the effect of the tunics just described. 

The upper garment may be a close basque, three- 
quarter fitting, or else a short slashed paletot, shaped 
like those worn in the summer. Most stylish suits have 
a jacket nearly fitted to the figure, with a vest in front, 
and the back of two sloped pieces without side bodies. 
The vest has points below the waist, plainly welted or 
piped. The trimming of velvet or pleatings follows the 
shape of the vest up the front of the corsage. A sash 
bow is worn beneath the rounded basques at the back, but 
the belt is not visible. Two pairs of sleeves accompany 
most dresses, as coat-sleeves beneath half-flowing sleeves, 
rounded open on the outer seam, and trimmed to the 
elbow ; others are caught in at the elbow bya bow; while 
more fanciful sleeves are merely a long triangular piece of 
silk, trimmed inside as well as out. 
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NEW BONNETS AND HATS, 


Many skirts will be trimmed with flat trimmings, yet 
flounces will continue to be used in profusion. Pleatings 
all turned one way, and each pleating as small as can be ; 
broader kilt pleats; large double box-pleats, separated by 
lengthwise bands of velvet ; and scantily-gathered bias 
ruffles, are all repeated on French suits. <A pretty eflect 


i knot or bow. 


is given to kilt pleats by turning down a corner of each | 


pleat half-way across the pleat at the top and bottom of 
the flounce. 
flounces the marquise puffs are revived. These are made 
of narrow, reversed box-pleats, each puff two inches 
wide, separated by inch-wide bands of velvet. Three 
such pulfs trim a skirt sufficiently. The Jower edge is 
sewed in plainly with the braid, while the upper is bound 
with velvet, and left standing as a frill. To trim the 
skirt to the depth of three-eighths of a yard is enough 
with long draped upper-skirts. A beautiful suit of grey 
has a silk skirt, trimmed to the waist with bias bands of 
grey cashmere, edged with grey worsted Tom Thumb 
fringe. Over this 1s a casaumere casaque, bordered with 
bias grey silk, edged with fringe. 

Small mantles are added to a few suits. These havea 
double cape, with square fronts, and a flat fold down the 
centre of the back, fastened by the belt. 


COLLARS AND NECKTIES, 
Linen collars are worn for all occasions except those 
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of full dress. The handsomest silk or cashmere suits for 
promenade require merely linen collars with Valenciennes 
on the edge, or else plain. Lace is only seen with 
elaborate visiting and reception toilettes. The newest 
linen collar turns down all round, is shallow at the back, 
and gradually widens toward the front, where it is two 
inches broad. It is made of single linen, and a hem a 
quarter of an inch wide is stitched on the upper side as a 
border. When made of fine sheer linen this is far more 
becoming than the thick doubled linen collar of which 
ladies complain. Collars with standing bands behind, 
and turned-over points in front, retain their popularity. 
Many have three separate points or revers in front, others 
are embroidered, or finished with needle-worked edging or 
narrow Valenciennes. The neck of the dress is not ent 
low when a collar is to be worn with it; but when stand- 
ing lace frills are used the neck is pointed low, in the 
shape of a V, and trimmed with a standing pleating of 
the dress material. 


The most stylish necktie is a bias piece of China crape 
or silk an eighth of ayard wide, and a yard long, with the 
ends pointed or fringed. It is folded very narrow in the 
centre, passed round the neck on the collar, or beneath 
it, and fastened in front with a brooch, leaving the ends 
hanging. This simple fashion is prettier than any fancy 
The whole necktie may be ravelled to 
form a narrow fringe. 
Scotch plaid bows at the 
throat are worn with the 
fashionable plaid sashes. 

Velvet sashes will be 
worn with costumes that 
are elaborately trimmed 
with velvet. These are 
made of bias velvet seven 
or eight inches wide, ar- 
ranged in irregular falling 
loops and short fringed 
ends. Velvet ribbon, of 
the proper width, is also 
used, but is more apt to 
curl and crease than bias 
velvet. Thick, heavy gros 
grain ribbons for sashes 
are made in bottle-green, 
plum-colour, nayy-blue, 
brown, and the other in- 
visible tints now in 
fashion, and are selected 
to match with the trim- 
mings on shaded suits; 
Scotch plaid sashes of 
the red Stuart tartan, 
and the blne and green 
Sutherland plaid, will be 
worn with costumes to 
match, and with black 
dresses in the house. 
= ee and white shep- 
<< 1erd’s plaid is a favourite 
YN sash for children. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
FASHION 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE NEW HATS AND BON- 
NETS. 

1. Bonnet of violet 
terry velvet, with crépe 
de chine bouillons, lap- 
pets, and strings of the 
same material. This ele- 
gant bonnet is trimmed 
with black lace, and with 
white wild convolvulus 
blossoms and foliage. 
The strings in the form 
of lappets, placed outside 
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the bonnet; they are 
fastened by a bow and 
lappet ; the ends of 


strings and lappets are 
fringed witha beaded silk 
fringe. 

2. Bobéche hat in black 
velvet trimmed with terry 
ribbon bows, and black 
and white ostrich fea- 
thers. 

3. Chapeau of two 
shades of brown velvet, 
with shaded velvet flowers 
and shaded ostrich plume. Velvet strings. 

4, Hat of black velvet and striped 1 Ja Romaine. This 
elegant hat has a shaded plume and aizgette, and is 
trimmed with bows and veil of striped gaze. 


_5. Bonnet of blue velvet and bows of blue terry 
ribbon and velvet. A mixed bow is placed in the front 


-of this pretty bonnet; from this bow a long ostrich 


Y , feather sprines; a bird’s wing is placed on the side 
For those who like neither flat bands nor | AA. = Lo 


between two bows of ribbon. Long velvet strings, tied 
in a bow below the chin, and with laced ends ; a long 
velvet lappet with lace ends to match, completes the 
chapeau. 

6. Bonnet of velvet and terry velvet, in three shades 
of colour; velvet strings terminating in a bow, large 
dahlia in shaded velvet, aigrette and long plume. 

7. Hat of white felt with black lace and velvet trim- 
ming. White and black plumes and velvet bow; velvet 
and lace strings, with bow of the same material, fastening 
behind. 

8. Demi-deuil hat, composed of violet velvet and black 
lace ; richly shaded plume, from black through violet up_ 
to a light mauve shade at the tip ; strings of violet velvet 
to match. . 

9. Terry velvet hat, of three shades of dark green, with 
gaze veil and two long ostrich plumes; mixed bows of 
velvet and satin. 
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CH orh-Gable, 


GENTLEMAN'S SLIPPER ON CANVAS IN 
BERLIN WOOL. 

Ir is the pleasant privilege of the work-table to produce 
articles which not only are proofs of affection from the 
donor, but contribute to the daily comfort of the receiver, 
and amongst these are few which better serve this double 


purpose than the winter dressing-room slipper. 
ing is to be worked on canvas 


.. The one we are now giv 
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in Berlin wool, the 
colours being arranged 
as follows : ‘Lhe scrolls 
which form the princ:- 
pal portion-of the de- 
sign are worked in 
maize colour, shaded 


down to a_ brown 
orange. If more effect 
should be desired, 


what we may call the 
foliage of these scrolls 
should be in white, 
neutral, or even beads of white 
with a shade of pale brown. | The 
little running pattern of leaves intro- 
duced amongst the scrolls 1s In @ 
rich deep crimson, with the stalks 
and soine parts of the veins in black. 
The balls which are occasionally in- 
troduced are of the same. The 
ground is a rich deep French blue. 
‘hese colours produce a good effect, 
but if a more quiet tone of colour 
should be preferred, the scrolls may 
be worked in violet colour on a 
black ground with the small leaves 


in rede 


shaded with ie 


———— 


Since the death of Charles Dickens, 
says a correspondent, an entire recon- 
ciliation is reported to have taken place 
between Mrs. Dickens and her sister, 


Miss Hogarth, and between Mrs. D. 
aia her cides daughter. The childrentare ‘now? allc united 


sethe mother, an the sister to the sister. Mr. 


garth, the father, 
the intimate friend of 
with Wilson in the “A 
amiable man, and could n 
without emotion. He liked 
ceedingly proud of him; but, a 
not bear to hear his name mentioned. 
solely with the wife, and it appear 


with her no longer, 


Ho- 
who died a few months ago, who was 
Sir Walter Scott, and who often sat 
mbrosial Nights,” was a singularly 
ever speak of the family troubles 
his son-in-law, and was once ex- 
after the separation, he could 
His sympathies were 
ed as though some loved 


ideal was shattered when Dickens told his wile he could live 


Motherly Talks with {oung Housekeepers, 


» 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


XV.—BLEACHING, STARCHING, AND RE- 
MOVING STAINS. 


A YOUNG housekeeper writes to us: ‘* Without the least 
tt knowledge of domestic concerns, I passed from the 
schoolroom into the position of a wife. I have read with 


interest your articles in the household department ; but I need 


_..8ome minute directions for starching, ironing, 
=" removing stains, &e. Any hints on these 
points would be very acceptable to me, and I 
doubt not to many others. I can now succe rd 
very well in managing the cooking, but am 
sorely tried about my washing and ironing 
sometimes. There are so many kinds of stall 8 
—fruit, tea, and grass stains, ‘Then if the gi 1 
succeeds in doing the washing pretty well, she 
makes such work with the starching, and 
smuts the clothes so badly inironing, that Iam 
much troubled.” 

We think we can show her how to succeed 
as well in this department as she seems to 
have done in others; but whether she can 
manage to secure the observance of our direc- 
tions by the girl in the laundry is another and 
very doubtful question. One of the hardest of 
the housekeeper’s trials with the servants of 
the present day is their unwillingness to re- 
ceive any directions or counsels about the 
mode of doing their work; yet they seem 
utterly without any capacity to plan or arrange 
their labour for themselves so that it may be 
performed in the best and easiest manner. | 
They will be an hour in doing that which,’ 
with a little forethought or method, could 
have been done in one-third of the time, and 
in no one item of household labour do they 
manifest their total want of system so strik- 
ingly as in their laundry, yet they will not be 
taught a more excellent way. 

With regard to stains, which are a grief of 
heart to all good housekeepers, it is much surer 
and less troublesome to remove them when 
fresh; and the eye of the mistress must watch 
over this, or they will be left to dry, and most 
likely be overlooked when the washing is done. 
Most, if not all, fruit stains can be taken ous 
if stretched over a dish or pail, and boiling 
water slowly poured over them. If the stains 
have not been allowed to dry long this will 
speedily remove them. But if they have un- 
fortunately been put into the wash, the soap- 
suds will ‘‘set” the stains, which will often ° 
require the application of bleaching fluids to 
remove them. 

When clothes have become yellow or of a 
bad colour from poor washing, or from lying 


emer | } | om 
rule 


CENTLEMAN’S SLIPPER IN BERLIN WOOL. 


unused for some time, 


it is well to take them from 


the boiler, wring cut from the first suds, and, where 
practicable, spread on the grass to bleach, while another 
When the second is put 


boiler full is being washed. 


on to boil, take up those that have been bleaching on the 


grass and rinse 
waters, the last water to be blued. 


faithfully through two generous rinsing 
Then pass through the 


wringer, starching such as need it in hot starch, unless you 
prefer to wait till you fold them, and hang up todry. Then 


take the second lot from the boiler and leave on the grass to 
bleach, while you get the coarser articles washed and on to 
boil. This done, take up the second, rinse and hang out, and 
so on till all the white clothes are on the line. 

Most servants object to the bleaching, and they wash all 
the white clothes and leave them wrung out in piles in the 
baskets till all are washed before they hang up anything. 
This is poor work, and under such management it is impos- 
sible to make them look clear and white. The sooner they 
are on the line after passing through the last rinsing, the 
clearer the clothes will be, and if well snapped as they are 
hung up and pulled straight and evenly on the line, one finds 
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compensation for the 
little extra troubl2— 
ani it is very little— 
in the greater ease with 
which they can be 
folded and ironed. 

It is well to bleach 
clothes while washing 
all through the plea- 
sant weeks of spring, 
summer, and autumn, 
as it can be so much 
better done than in 
winter, One hour on 
the clean grass before rinsing is long 
enough. 

A large fire-proof, earthen saucepan 
or one fot the yellow ware pipkins is 
better than tin or iron to make starch 
in; but if these are not to be had, a 
tin kettle willjdo very well, if kept 
bright and clean and never used for 
any other purpose. When preparing, it 
should be carefully attended to ratd 
then there is no danger of its scorching 

Two even teaspoonfuls of starch for 
each shirt, a saltspoonful of galt, a 
piece of sperm or white wax as large 
as a pea, or, if these are not to be had 
that much lard or butter, is a good rule. 
Use enough cold water to wet the starch 
so that it can be stirred free from lumps 
and beaten perfectly smooth ; then pour 
on boiling water. It is not easy to give 
the quantity of water to this amount of 
starch, as the tastes vary in regard to 
____.__ the stiffness of collars and bosoms. Or- 
diary starch must be stirred often and boil slowly from 
fifteen to twenty minutes—this, however, does not apply to 
the patent rice starch, which requires no boiling. Skim and 
strain while hot into a large wooden bowl or earthen dish 5 
keep a bag for straining starch, which should never be use 
for anything else; but it is safe to keep close wei of 
towels, napkins, &c., will be used for this purpose ae a 
the bag. It is not long since we found one ree lene 
a splendid laundress straining starch through acorchief At 
which was tied about the wrist with a fin€ at Nate mind 
good starch-bag was hanging not six ifect off. ; : 
my lady, I'll wash it all out.” 
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If you prefer to starch after the clothes are dried, wet the 
bosoms, collars and wristbands in hot water, wring very dry 
and starch while the cloth is yet warm. Rub the starch in 
faithfully, wring in a dry towel to remove all starch that may 
adhere to the outside, spread the garments out evenly, rub 
with a dry cloth, roll up tightly, and let them remain two or 
three hours before ironing. 

In cold weather it is safe to dampen and fold clothes at 
night, and then it is desirable to have the starched clothes 
ironed first. In warm weather they should never be dampened 
or folded till morning, as there is danger of the starch be- 
coming sour and mildewing, and unless there is a cool, airy 
room to leave them in, it is not safe to sprinkie and fold any- 
thing, for they may mildew in a warm room in a night. 

If any article needs mending it is well to do it before iron- 
ing. When ironed, fold and press each article neatly, and 
hang evenly on the clothes-bars, leaving them there till per- 
fectly dry. Fold shirts so that the bosoms will not be bent in 
the drawer. Collars should be kept in round boxes. Ladies 
under garments should be folded so as to bring the sleeves 
and necks outside. It is no more trouhle, and it certainly is 
pleasant to have a drawer look neat and attractive when one 
opens it. Skirts should be made not much stiffer than new 
cotton. The noise of a very stiff skirt when one is walking is 
not the pleasantest music. ; . ; 

Our ‘‘ young housekeeper” has given us a hint which will 
lead us to say much more about washing and ironing various 
fabrics, for which we thank her. It is so long since we were 
young and unused to care, that but for such favours we might 
forget that minute rules and explanations are the most 
essential assistance to those for whom we write ; but we must 
defer what else may be desirable on this topic to another time. 


Che Housekeeper. 
KITCHEN PHYSIGO. 


By Marcaretr Horr, 
Avtilor of “ Little Dinners,” ‘‘ For Better for Worse,” dc. 


No. VI.-PUDDINGS AND CREAMS. 
LIQUID CUSTARD. 


S this will frequently be referred to in the course of this 
A chapter, it is necessary to make some remarks upon it. 
Generally, for light puddings, cooks merely mix the milk and 
eggs together, and after sweetening the mixture add it to the 
solid ingredient. The result of this too frequently is a separa- 
tion of the eggs from the milk, by which the former become 
tough, the latter whey-like, and the whole pudding spoiled for 
a delicate person. In London especially, where milk 1s seldom 
to be obtained new, or until it has been skimmed, this is par- 
ticularly likely to happen. If, however, the milk is poured 
boiling hot on well-whisked eggs and the mixture beaten to- 
gether with sugar and flavourings, the custard, when baked or 
boiled, will be beautifully light, yet solid, and resting on the 
top of the pudding in a compact mass. Puddings with a 
custard should always be baked very slowly. Two to three 
hours is seldom too much, and so cooked one egg will make as 
nice a custard as three which have been ill, and consequently 
wastefully, employed. 

MACARONI 

should rank high in the list of farinaceous substances 
employed in making dishes for invalids. It is both nourishivg 
and appetising, takes readily any flavour, and may be prepared 
in almost endless variety ; yet in many English families it is 
never used except with cheese, which, unfortunately, renders 
it inadmissible on the invalid’s menu. The recipes here given 
for macaroni have been specially prepared for the Lapy’s Own 
Paver, and the first will be found to obviate the difficulty just 
referred to, as the flavour of cheese is harmless, whilst the 
substance is sadly indigestible. 


MACARONI CHEESE. 

Scrape two ounces of good-flavoured rich new cheese into 
half a pint of cold water, let it boil gently for half an 
hour, then strain out the cheese and put to the liquid two 
ounces of fine Italian macaroni broken in pieces, a small bit of 
butter, a pinch of pepper, and, if necessary, a very small 
one of salt. Let it simmer gently until the macaroni is 
perfectly tender and has absorbed all the liquid. Then beat 
up the yoke of an egg with a teaspoonful of cream, stir briskly 
into the cheese until it is lightly set and has the appearance 
of bits of cheese. Serve from the stewpan. 


“SHERRY MACARONI. 


Break an ounce of macaroni into pieces an inch long, put it 
into a small stewpan with two wineglassfuls of sherry wine. 
Let it cook very gradually, slowly boiling until it is perfectly 
tender (it should melt in the mouth) and has absorbed the 
wine. It can then be served dusted over with sugar and a 
very small pinch of grated cinnamon, mixed together, or be 
made into a delicious pudding as follows: Make a liquid 
custard of a quarter of a pint of milk and one egg, sweeten to 
taste and flavour with brandy. Butter a tart dish, lay in the 
macaroni, to which a little white sugar should be added, and 
pour the custard gently on it. Bake very slowly for two 
hours. 

SAVOURY MACARONI PUDDING. 

Break two ounces of macaroni into half a pint of good beef- 
tea rather highly seasoned, and simmer gently until the 
macaroni is very tender and tasty. Lay the macaroni in a 
tart dish. Make a liquid custard with half a pint of milk and 
two eggs, season nicely with pepper and salt, and, if you 
please, a little essence of ham. Bake very slowly for two 
hours, 

CUSTARD MACARONI. 

Boil gently two ounces of macaroni ina pint of new milk 
nace very tender. Take care that the macaroni, although 

us tender, does not become soft or lose its shape ; it will be 
és cee in order to have it cooked to perfection, frequently 

© stir it. When the macaroni is done lay it in a tart dish and 

pont ES it a liquid custard made of two eggs and half a pint 

beeen »,add to it any that has not been absorbed by the 

let anes sweeten and flavour with lemon. Bake 

met = ‘haters or until the custard is very firm and lightly 
° RICE, TAPIOCA, ETC. 

Very simple and excellent puddings are made of these by 
merely baking them in milk for some hours in the oven. If it 
is desired to make them more nourishing an epg should be 
beaten up in boiling milk, and the mixture, when cold, put to 
the rice or tapioca. | The slower the baking is carried on the 
better the pudding will be. If it is desired to make arich rice 
or tapioca pudding, there is no better or more economical way 
of preparing these substances than by slowly baking them in 
milk until perfectly cooked, and then mixing them with nicely- 
flavoured liquid custard and again baking for two hours very 


slowly. 
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SPONGE PUDDING, 


Put two sponge cakes at the bottom of a tart dish, pour over 
them a wineglassful of sherry, when it is all soaked up pour 
over the cake a liquid custard made of the yolks of two eggs 
and a quarter of a pint of milk. Flavour with brandy and a 
little lemon extract, sweeten lightly. Bake in a very moderate 
oven until the custard is set, then place on the top the whites 
of two eggs beaten to a very strong froth, with a tablespoonful 
of sifted white sugar and one of boiling water. Place the 
pudding in a quick oven, and as soon as the eggs begin to 
colour, withdraw it and serve. If properly beaten the whip 
will look very pretty and stand several inches above the rim 


of the dish. 
SAVOURY OATMEAL PUDDING, 


Scald a finely-minced large onion ina pint and a half of 
milk, then stir into it a good tablespoonful of oatmeal, and 
when it has boiled five minutes pour it on to three tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted bread crumbs and a pinch of sweet marjoram and 
sage, season with pepper and salt, and stir in two well-beaten 
eggs and their weight of finely-chopped beef suet. Bake for 
an hour in a pudding tin. Serve with a little good brown 
gravy ina boat. This isa delicious pudding, and an excellent 
substitute for meat. 

SWEET OATMEAL PUDDING, 

Make half a pint of porridge by boiling for half an hour two 
tablespoonfuls of oatmeal in half a pint of milk and a quarter 
of a pint of water. When ready stir into it two eggs well 
beaten up in a quarter of a pint of milk, sweeten and flavour 
to taste. A few sultana raisins or dried cherries are a great 
addition to the pudding, which may be boiled if preferred, but 
in that case one more egg will be necessary. 


BLANC-MANGER 


was formerly not only one of the most esteemed creams fo? 
the dinner and supper table, but also highly regarded as a 
convenient means for administering a milk or cream diet to 
great invalids. It has now, however, gone out of fashion, 
but is certainly not improved on in the tough and frothy 
creams by which it has been superseded. Indeed the flavour 
of some of these is very alarming to nervous eaters, for 
although the ratifia drops sold by respectable chemists when 
used in small quantities are harmless, they impart a medicinal 
flavour strongly suggestive of prussic acid. As blanc-manger 
is frequently ordered on account of the properties of the 
almonds, care should be taken to prepare them properly. 
There can, however, be no objection to the use of almond 
flavouring made by steeping bitter almonds in alcohol in the 
same manner as directed in a foregoing number for ginger, &c., 
the almond of course being blanched. If blanc-manger be re- 
quired to be made quickly, a small quantity of this extract 
may be used instead ot the almonds, as in the following recipe, 
which is a very old and good one. 
BLANC-MANGER. 

Boil for a few minutes a pint and a half of new milk with 
an ounce of isinglass (if summer an ounce and a quarter), the 
rind of half a lemon peeled very thin, a little cinnamon, and 
two and a half ounces of loaf sugar. Blanch and pound eight 
or ten bitter and half an ounce of sweet almonds very fine 
with a spoonful of rosewater, and mix them with the milk ; 
strain it into a basin, and add half a pint of good cream. Let 
it stand half an hour ; pour it into a basin, leaving the sedi- 
ment at the bottom, and when nearly cold fill the moulds. 
When wanted put your finger round the mould and take out 
the blanc-manger. 

CUSTARD CREAM. 

This is very nourishing ‘and generally relished by invalids. 
Make half a pint of cream or milk into a liquid custard, with 
the yokes of three eggs, sweeten it, whip well together, and 
put itintoajar. Setit ina saucepan of boiling water, and 
stir until it thickens, then flavour it with brandy or curagoa. 
Whilst cooling stir occasionally, and when nearly cold add a 
quarter of an ounce of gelatine dissolved in three tablespoon- 
fuls of boiling milk. The geJatine should previously be 
soaked for a quarter of an hour ina spoonful of milk. Mix 
all well together and put it into a mould. 


LEMON SOLID. 
Pour on the rind of a lemon, very thinly pared, a quarter of 
a pound of loaf sugar, dissolved in a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water. Let it remain an hour, then add the whites of two 
eggs and the yolk of one, well beaten together. Add the 
juice of two lemons. Set the mixture in a jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water, stir until it begins to thicken, then take it out 
and stir it until nearly cold. Make this the day before it igs 
wanted, and serve it on a glass dish. 


JELLIES. 


It will naturally be expected that these will find a place in 
even an abbreviated invalid’s menu. But experience goes to 
prove that, as regards nourishment, gelatine is almost value- 
less, and indeed its introduction into delicate stomachs in any 
quantity is often attended with bad consequences. It must, 
therefore, be only regarded as a vehicle for administering 
wine, milk, &c., in a solid form, and itis certain that the diges- 
tive organs may always be more profitably employed than with 
gelatine. Unless under any very special desire of the patient 
jellies will be best avoided, and if required they answer quite 
as well made from Nelson’s Patent Gelatine as from calves’ 
feet, the only advantage of the Jatter being that you have the 
satisfaction of knowing exactly from whatitismade. Fromany 
other point of view, gelatine is gelatine, no matter how made. 

Full directions are given with each packet of Nelson’s 
gelatine, and, if closely followed, the result will be perfect. 
It may, however, be as well to add that, except in very cold 
weather, the quantity of gelatine must be increased by at 
least one-third, or the jelly will not be firm. 

Meat jellies are best made of good beef-tea, and sufficient 
gelatine or isinglass added to make them the desired con- 
sistency. 


War Maprs.—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 

Fancy DreEsses.—Z,. SIMPSON and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 4#d.,. 6#d., 
7$d., 8$d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6$d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. Simpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
05s, 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, F.C. 

SewinG Macurnes.—There are so many Sewing Machines, each 
of which puts forth some real or alleged claim to the favourable 
consideration of the public, that it is difficult to make a selection. 
Ladies may inspect and work every description of Sewing Machine 
at Smith and Co.’s, 4, Charles-street, Soho-square, who impartiailyr 
recommend the machine best suited to the description of work 
required to be done. Any machine sold by Smith and Co. may 
be exchanged within one month for any other kind without charge 
for use.—S, SmirH and Co., 4, Charles-street, Soho-square. 
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THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN drove from Balmoral to Pananich Wells on 
Monday last week, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and 
attended by the Hon. Mrs. H. Ponsonby. Prince Arthur 
went out deerstalking. The Marquis of Hertford and Lady 
Florence Seymour and Colonel Elphinstone arrived at the 
Castle. The Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lorne, and Mr. 
H. Fitzroy had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. 

On the Tuesday the Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice, attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove to 
Morven. The Marquis of Lorne and the Marquis of Hertford 
had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On Wednesday the Queen walked out, accompanied by her 
Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon drove 
out with the Marchioness of Ely. The Lord Chancellor had 
the honour of dining with Her Majesty. The Marquis of 
Lorne and Mr. Henry Fitzroy left the Castle. 

The Queen and her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice drove 
out on Thursday, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Major- 
General his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
and the Countess Dornberg, his Serene Highness Prince Teck, 
the Lord Chancellor, and Madame Van de Weyer had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On Friday the Queen walked out, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, and in the afternoon drove out, also with 
Princess Louise. Major-General Sir Thomas and the Hon. 
Lady Biddulph and Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

The Queen drove out on Saturday, attended by the Mar- 
chioness of Ely. In the afternoon Her Majesty walked and 
drove out with Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. Her 
Majesty received the gratifying intelligence during the morn- 
ing of the safe confinement of her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt and the birth of a prince. Both 
the princess and the infant prince were going on perfectly 
well. The Lord Chancellor had the honour of dining with 
Her Majesty. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, 
and Prince Arthur, attended by the Marchioness of Ely and 
the Marquis of Hertford, were present at Divine Service at 
the parish church of Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated. 
The Lord Chancellor, Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone, and 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor had the honour of dining with Her 
Majesty. 


CourT ARRANGEMENTS.—Her Majesty, according to pre- 
sent arrangements, will arrive at Windsor on the 2nd of next 
month. The Prince and Princess Christian were to return to 
Frogmore House on the 14th inst. for the winter season. 
Prince Christian Victor and the infant princess returned to 
Frogmore on Wednesday last from Balmoral, where for 
several weeks they had been staying with Her Majesty. 

On Saturday the Prince and Princess Christian visited the 
Elswick Ordnance Works, Newcastle, and also Dudley Col- 
On Saturday night the choir of St. 
Paul’s Church, Alnwick, assisted by other singers of the 
town, proceeded to the Castle, by invitation, and sang before 
the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, their royal 
visitors, and a distinguished company. ‘The Prince of Wales 
is expected at Scarborough about the latter part of the 
month. The royal party will be the guests of Lord and Lady 
Londesborough, who are at their marine residence, Lonces- 
borough Lodge, Scarborough. It is rumoured, says the Jn- 
verness Advertiser, that his royai highness has some intention 
of making an early purchase of a Highland residence, and 
that he looks favourably on Auchnashellach, as--which it 
indeed is—one of the most lovely and romantic, and at the 
same time most retired, spots in the Highlands. 

Their Serene Highnesses Prince and Princess Edward of 
SaxeWeimar were expected to return from Scotland about the 
15th inst. 

His Highness Prince Louis of Battenberg has arrived at 
Maurigy’s Hotel from Darmstadt. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in Edinburgh 


| from the North on Tuesday evening, and took up their tem- 


porary residence in the Douglas Hotel, St. Andrew’s-square. 
The Prince of Wales was installed as patron of the masonic 
body on Wednesday evening, and on Thursday the founda- 
tion stone of the New Royal Infirmary at Lauriston was laid. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Tae Empress Evcrentr.—The Chiselhurst correspondent 
of the Maidstone Journal writes : ‘‘ The Empress, with a few 
attendants, takes daily walks in the village and on the 
common. Sightseers are not so plentiful as was expected, if 
we except Sundays, when her Majesty attends the beautiful 
little Roman Catholic chapel at eleven o'clock. It is, how- 
ever, pleasant to see the great respect shown to her by all 
classes. The Prince Imperial generally accompanies the 
Empress, attended by his tutor and guardian.” 

The Marquis of Bute has arrived at Donington-park, Leices- 
tershire, on a visit to Mr. Hastings and the Countess of 
Loudoun. His lordship will not return to Cardiff Castle till 
after Christmas, 

The Earl and Countess of Ellesmere are expected to arrive at 
Bridgewater House about the 23rd inst., from Worsley Hall, 
Lancashire. 

The Earl Percy has taken a mansion in Grosvenor-square, 
on lease, and will take possession shortly. 

Lady Herbert of Leais considerably better, and is expected 
in town from Wilton in about a fortnight. Her ladyship has 
been suffering from rheumatic fever. 

The Horseshoe Cloisters, at Windsor Castle, are fast 
approaching their original appearance. By the aid of a small 
steam sawmill the timber is cut for the purpose of being inter- 
mixed with the herring-bone brickwork. ‘The earth will be 
removed to such a depth as will make a slope from the west 
end entrance of the chapel. The house of the Rev. Mr, Taps- 
field and the two houses adjoining will shortly be pulled 
down, and three others rebuilt, together with a gateway at 
the porth-west corresponding with that of the south-east side 
of the chapel. 

Mr. Hastings and the Countess of Loudoun, with the Hon. 
Miss Yelverton, Lord Mauchline, and the younger members 
of their family, have arrived at Donington-park, Leicester’ 
shire, from Loudoun Castle, Ayrshire, where they have bee® 
spending the last two months. 
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Princess Letitia Bonaparte (née Wise), Madame Rattazzi, 
has arrived at 15, Bayswater-terrace, Kensington-gardens, 
from the Continent. 

The Countess of Shannon gave birth to a son, on Saturday 
evening, iu Lowndes-square. 

The death is announced of Frederica Emma, Countess of 
Lanesborough, She was the second wife of the late George 
John Danvers Butler Danvers, fifth Earl of Lanesborough, to 
whom she was married on November 24, 1851. She was the 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Charles Bishop, and at the 
time of her marriage with the Earl of Lanesborough was 
widow of Sir Richard Hunter, of Dulany House, Sussex. 

Prince Hassan, son of the Viceroy of Egypt, 1s now on his 
way to Oxford from Alexandria, to resume his studies at the 
university. 

Lady Molesworth 


Belgium and Holland. , f 
The Earl and Countess of Derby will receive a succession of 


visitors at Knowsley, about the 20th inst. 

Viscountess Combermere intends to pass the autumn in 
town. 

We have to record the death, after a very short illness, of 
Lord Charles Bertie-Percy, of Guy’s-cliff, Warwick, which 
occurred on Tuesday morning at Alnwick Castle, where he was 
on a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Northumberland. 
His lordship was the youngest son of Algernon, first Earl of 
Beverley, by Isabella Susanah, second daughter of Mr. Peter 
Burrell and sister of Peter, first Lord Gwydyr and conse- 
quently brother of George, fifth Duke and uncle of the present 
Duke of Northumberland. He was born March 4, 1794, 
married, March 20, 1822, Anne Caroline, granddaughter and 
heir of the late Mr. Bertie Bertie-Greatheed, of Guy’s Cliff, 
Warwick, by whom he leaves issue an only daughter, and was 
a trustee of Rugby School, and a deputy-lieutenant of War- 
wickshire. He was raised to the rank of a duke’s son by royal 
warrant in 1865. 

Mr. Alderman Birkin, a magistrate of the town and county 
of Nottingham, and one of the directors of the Midland Rail- 
way, died on Saturday at his residence, Aspley Hall, near 
Nottingham. On Friday Mr. Birkin and his wife drove from 
his residence to his estate at Toton, where soon after 
their arrival they were both found lying in the 
grounds in a state of insensibility. Mr. Birkin had had 
an attack of apoplexy, and his wife had fainted. The 
gentleman was removed home as quickly as possible, 
where he died on Saturday night. Mr. Birkin, who was 
thoroughly self-made man, was at the time of his death 
one of thefmost extensive manufacturers of lace in the district. 
He had four times filled the office of mayor of the borough. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of Mr. Francis Kerr, son of Lord and Lady 
Henry Kerr, and Miss Mary Frances Monteith, eldest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Monteith, of Carstairs, was 
solemnised on Tuesday last week at the Bavarian Chapel of 
the Assumption in Warrick-street. The Archbishop of West- 
minster officiated, and mass was celebrated by the Hon. and 
Rey. Dr. Talbot. The sanctuary was decorated for the occa- 
sion with singular beauty. Palm trees and a profusion of rare 
plants were placed on either side of the altar, and the altar- 
rails were covered with flowers. The bridegroom was at- 
tended by his cousin, Lord Walter Kerr, as ‘‘best man.” 
The following ladies were the bridesmaids : Miss Christina 
Monteith, Miss Mary and Miss Alice Kerr, Miss Hope-Scott 
(of Abbotsford), Miss Hope, Miss Mellish, Miss Marshall (of 
Terregles), Miss Blanche Gurdon, Miss Wellman, Miss Fuller- 
ton, and Miss Goldingham, A large party of friends break- 
fasted, after the ceremony, at 63, Princes-gate. The newly- 
married couple subsequently took their departure for Ditton- 
park, near Windsor, which the Duke of Buccleuch had kindly 
placed at their disposal. 

The marriage of the Earl of Cottenham with Miss 
Theodosia Selina Dallas, only daughter of Sir Robert Charles 
Dallas, took place on Tuesday at St. Paul’s Church, Knights- 
bridge. The Earl of Cottenham, accompanied by the Hon. 
Walter Pepys, who acted as groomsman, and wedding party, 
arrived at the church about half-past eleven o'clock. The 
bride was given away by her father, and was attended by six 
bridesmaids—the Misses Frederica, Louisa, Geraldine, and 
Agnes Law, the Baroness Amalie von Pilnitz, and Miss 
Agnes Burges. After the marriage ceremony a numerous 
party of relatives and friends assembled for breakfast. At 
half-past two the newly-wedded pair left town for Tandridge 
Court, the Earl of Cottenham’s seat near Godstone. 

A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, between 
Mr. Adderley, eldest-son of the Right Hon. Sir Charles Adder- 
ley, M.P., and Miss Dixie, third daughter of Sir Alexander 
Dixie, Bart., of Bosworth-park, Leicestershire. 

We hear that a marriage is arranged to take place between 
Mr. Henry Brudeneil Bruce, Lieutenant 9th Regiment of In- 
fantry, third scu of Lord and Lady Ernest Bruce, and Miss 
Georgiana Pickney, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Pickney, 
of Tawstock Court, Barnstaple. 


. 


has arrived in town from a tour in 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Sir George Phillip Lee, Knt., late Lieutenant of 
the Yeomen of the Guard, of Bryanston-square, and Windles- 
ham Court, Surrey, was proved in London on the 26th ult., 
under 60,0002. personalty, by his relict, Dame Charlotte Lee, 
and Mr. Edward Lee, his brother. Her ladyship is also 
appointed guardian of his children that may be in their 
minority. ‘he willis dated in 1862. The testator has be- 
queathed to his wife for her life his residence, Windlesham 
Court, and the furniture, farming stock, and the furniture 
farming stock, and the reats of his tenements, and a life i 
terest in the residue of his property. He has left legacies to 
his brothers and sisters, and 10,0002. to each of his sons on 
attaining twenty-five ; the ultimate residue of his property he 
leaves to his eldest son. 

The will of Mr. John Ivatts Briscoe, M.P., of Fox Hills 
Chertsey, Surrey, and 60, Eaton-place, Knightsbridge, was 
proved in London on the 27th ult., under 180, 0007. personalty, 
by Mr. Henry Blackburn, of The Hollands, Tunbridge Wells, 
Mr. Frederick Charles Wilkinson, of Lymington, Hampshire, 
and Mr. Henry Mason, the executors, and to each he leaves a 
legacy of 1,000. The will is dated August 4, 1870, and the 
testator died on the 16th of the same month, aged seventy- 
eight. He has bequeathed to his wife, beyond a provision 
under settlement, an immediate legacy of 500/., his residence, 
Eaton-place, and the furniture, and the enjoyment of his 
mansion and grounds at Fox Hills for two years, after which 
time it is to be sold. He has left liberal legacies to his rela- 
tives and to hig servants, and to various charities. 

The will of Mr. Isaac Nind Hopkins, merchant, late of 
Ashley House, Edgbaston, was proved, at Birmingham, 
under 120,0007., by John Head Hopkins, his brother ; John 
Satchell Hopki pe ahew alandel: Wallace, his 
aes pkins, his nephew; and Chomas : 
junior partner, the joint acting executors and trustees. The 
will is dated May 28, 1870, and testator died July 25 follow- 
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ing. To each of his executors he leaves a legacy of 500/. ; to 
his wife 5002. immediate, a life interest in 30,0007, and the 
enjoyment of his house and furniture, which at her decease 
he leaves.to his nephew, John S. Hopkins. He has left 
liberal legacies to his brothers, sisters, nephews, nieces, and 
relations. 


“ ; © 
Heneral Detws ot the Geek. 


we the recent meeting of the Common Council held at 

Guildhall, on the motion of Mr. Deputy C. Robinson, 
the sum of 250/, was voted towards the fund now being raised 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of the crew of the 
Captain. 


_ Mrs. Ann Rees, widow of Mr. Rees Rees, of Cwn Bdw, has 
just died in the Swansea Valley, at the very unusual age of 
102 years, having been born at the commencement of 1769. 
She retained the full possession of her faculties to the last, 
and had scarcely ever known sickness. 

INFANTICIDE IN Lonpox.—On Monday evening Mr. Lang- 
ham held inquests at the Board-room, Mount-street, Gros- 
venor-square, on the bodies of two female children which had 
been found in Hyde-park. Both were dead, and one had a 
piece of red tape tied twice tightly round the neck. The 
second child was wrapped in a piece of an old dress. 

An APPEAL TO THE QuEzN.—A petition has been pre- 
sented to the Queen, signed by more than 2,500 women and 
girls employed in the bookbinding trade, setting forth the 
great loss and privation they suffer by the stoppage of the 
trade in prayer-books and church services, in consequence of 
the withdrawal of the Lectionary Bill last session, and pray- 
ing Her Majesty to cause the Bill to be reintroduced into Par- 
liment at the earliest possible period. 

Tom Sayers’s TRopites.—In one of four houses in the 
Staines-road, Hounslow, which were burnt on Monday morn- 
ing, lived the daughter of the late Tom Sayers, Champion of 
England. The only things saved from destruction were 
Sayers’s four brass guns (cannon), and the massive silver- 
mounted lion’s head cane which was presented to him after 
his fight with Heenan, which, it is said, he prized more than 
all his trophies. 

Lerrers For Parts.—In consequence of the risk attending 
the transmission of letters for Paris under present circum- 
stances, the French Post-office have begged that no registered 
letters for Paris may be sent. The French Post-office will, 
however, take charge of all ordinary letters, and do their 
utmost to send them into Paris on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. Postmasters will, therefore, be instructed not to re- 
ceive for registration any letters addressed to Paris. By 
command of the Postmaster-General. General Post-office, 
October, 1870. 

AccIpENT AT A BRIDAL CELEBRATION.—A dreadful acci- 
dent occurred at Deane about eight o’clock on Thursday night 
last week. A class of Sunday-school teachers were celebrat- 
ing the return from their bridal tour of the Rev. H. Munn, 
Curate of Deane (the teacher of the class), and his wife, by 
the firing of cannon, &c., in Wilton-lane, when one of the 
cannons suddenly exploded, and a young man named Henry 
Cooper, wheelwright, son of Mr. James Cooper, of Church- 
view, was struck on the side of the head bya piece of the 
broken metal. It is doubtful whether he will recover. 

Tue TronporNE CAse.—Those of our readers who, like 
the lawyers themselves, can thoroughly enjoy a good long law- 
suit without being personally concerned in the result, will 
soon be amply gratified, for we learn that the celebrated trial 
for the possession of the Tichborne baronetcy and estates will 
commence on the 12th of next month, This extraordinary 
case, the details of which, it is said, teem with romantic 
incidents totally eclipsing anything that has ever appeared in 
the pages of fiction, is expected to last at least three weeks, 
if not over a month, while the expenses already incurred 
amount, we hear, to an enormous sum. 


Murver or A Wipow IN IrELAND.—A woman named Cape, 
who keeps the post-office, to which is attached a provision 
store, at Castledermot, near Carlow, was murdered on Thurs- 
day night by a shopman in her employ. The deceased was a 
widow, and had refused the attentions of the murderer, who 
attacked her with a bacon knife. She was fearfully cut about 
the head, throat, and chest, and a daughter of the deceased, 
in trying to protect her mother, had four of her fingures cut 
off. ‘The man was apprehended at once, and declared that it 
was his intention to kill the woman and afterwards destroy 
himself. 

Fan Comprrition.—Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to notify to Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
her intention to offer a prize of 40/. (1,000f.) for the best fan 
exhibited in the International Exhibition of 1871, being 
either a work of painting or carving, or a combination of both, 
and executed by a female artist or artists under twenty-five 
years of age, subject to certain conditions. Mrs. Herbert 
Taylor offers a prize of 25. for the second-best fan. The 
Lady Cornelia Guest and Baroness Meyer de Rothschild each 
offer a prize of 107. for the two fans next in the order of merit. 
These prizes will be awarded subject to the same conditions 
ag those decided on by Her Majesty for the first prize. 


Mormon View oF THE DowNFALL OF FrANCE.-——At a con- 
ference of Latter-day Saints, or Mormons, held in London on 
Saturday evening, one of the speakers, Elder John Jacques, in 
the course of his address alluded to the present war in France, 
and said that if the French people, from the Emperor down- 
wards, had acted in accordance with the principles of the 
Latter-day Gospel they would have done many things that 
they have left undone, and they would not now be under the 
heels of the Germans. The speaker intimated that the de- 
struction which has overtaken the French was a judgment on 
them for not being Mormons, and he expressed an opinion that 
other wicked nations would receive similar punishment before 
long if they did not repent. 

Arrempr to Murper A Wire.—A_ shocking and brutal 
attempt to murder a wife occurred in Nottingham on Monday 
afternoon. It appears that the wife of a man named William 
Astill, a labourer, left her husband about a fortnight ago, 
owing to his ill-usage, and went to live with her mother. 
On Monday morning Astill went to his wife’s residence and 
asked her to go and live with him again, but she refused to 
do so. He again went to her in the afternoon and tried to 
prevail upon her to leave her mother and go with him. He 
then asked her to have some drink, and offered her a 
sovereign, saying he ‘‘ loved the ground she walked on.” She 
still, however, refused either to go and live with him or to 
have any drink. Upon this he drew out a pistol and shot her 
in the head, The unfortunate woman fell from her chair to 
the floor. Astill then took a razor from his pocket and at- 
tempted to cut her throat. His wife seized his hands, as also 
did his mother-in-law (who was present at the time). He, 
however, succeeded in inflicting a fearful wound in his wife’s 
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neck from below the ear towards the chin. Her fingers were 
also badly lacerated in attempting to wrest the razor from his 
grasp. The neighbours, alarmed by the screams of the 
women, now appeared on the spot, and the fellow dropped the 
razor and decamped. ‘The wife, who is twenty-seven years of 
age, lies in a precarious state. 

From Japan we hear that a small steamer, the City of 
Yeddo, when leaving Yeddo for Yokohama, with 140 passen- 
gers on board, ten of whom were Europeans, exploded and 
immediately foundered. Of the Europeans five were killed 
and five wounded. Among the former were the Rev. E. Cowes, 
his wife and child, and their European servant. 

Use AND ABUSE oF THE NEw Post-Carps.—At the Man- 
sion House, on Monday, the Lord Mayor, addressing the 
assistant clerk (Mr. Gore), said he wished to state that a 
great abuse had arisen from the use to which the new post- 
cards had been put by many evil-disposed persons. ‘They 
had been made the medium of conveying offensive and ob- 
scene remarks, and he desired to state, for the information of 
the public, that the Post-office authorities had power either 
to prevent the cards being delivered or to enable the author- 
ship of the letters on them to be traced. The use of the cards 
for the purpose to which he had referred was clearly an 
offence punishable according to law ; and, if the parties were 
discovered, they would be brought before him and convicted. 


BREAKING-UP oF FRENcH NunNeERtEs.—One of the effects 
of the war has been to break up several of the nunneries in 
France. English Roman Catholics who had sent their 
daughters abroad to some of these establishments, and who 
had not seen them for ten or fifteen years, and never ex- 
pected to see them again in this life, have just received them 
back, with somewhat of the same feeling as though they were 
looking upon women risen from the dead. These ladies have 
received a partial dispensation from their vows, and are about 
to proceed to America, there to open conventual and educa- 
tional establishments. ‘They say they have been expecting a 
revolution in France for the last twelve months, so recent 
events have not taken them unawares. 

SinauLar Dratu oF A Curitp.—Mr. Richards has held an 
inquiry respecting the death of Sarah Ann Gardiner, aged 
eight months. The deceased was the daughter of a stall- 
keeper in the Blackfriars-road, and on Saturday night week, 
while the mother was attending the stall, she placed the 
infant in a cradle beneath it. A witness deposed that at eight 
o'clock on the night in question he saw a brewer’s dray 
furiously driven towards the stall; and when the dray reached 
it one of the wheels knocked against the stall and turned it 
over, and shortly afterwards a policeman came up and took 
out from underneath the stall the deceased, who was then 
dying. The mother carried it home to Whitecross-street, and 
upon reaching the house she discovered that the child was 
dead. 


SItvER CRADLE FoR THE MAvYorrss oF CHESTER.—The 

Mayoress of Chester, Mrs. F. A. Dickson, was on ‘Thursday 
last week, in accordance with an old custom, presented with a 
silver cradle, she having given birth to a boy during the 
mayoralty of her husband. ‘The cradle was subscribed for by 
the citizens, and it was presented to Mrs. Dickson on behalf of 
the donors by the Marquis of Westmimster, at a large public 
meeting held in the Townhall. Mr. Dickson’s is the first 
mayoralty during which the old custom has been observed at 
hester. The testimonial consisted of a silver centre- piece 
With two side stands on a plateau of silver gilt. The cost of 
the plate was 2507. The cradle itself, which is no larger than 
a walnut, is suspended from the centre-piece, and is after the 
fashion of a nautilus shell. 
Mrs. GLADSTONE AND THE HAWARDEN VOLUNTEERS.—-On 
Tuesday night last week Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, in accord- 
ance with a custom she has observed for the last few years, 
distributed the prizes won by the 2nd Flintshire (Hawarden) 
Volunteers, in which Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., is lieu- 
tenant. The ceremony took place in the Boys’ National 
Schoolroom, which was neatly decorated for the occasion, 
Captain Barnett was in command of the Volunteers, and there 
were present besides Mrs. W. E. Gladstone, Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., the Misses Glad 
stone, and Sir Stephen Glynne. Mrs. Gladstone handed the 
prizes to the successful competitors at the contests of the 
corps during 1870, accompanying each presentation with a 
few graceful words. 

SLAVERY NoT Extinct.—People are too apt to think that 
with the end of the American War of Secession the slave- 
trade was for ever abolished. Such may receive a rude shock 
by the perusal of the following advertisements, taken from a 
recent number of the Diario de la Marina, of Havannah : 
‘¢For want of money, will be sold cheap, two healthy and 
robust negro boys, suitable to amuse children, and do some 
hand labour. Address, Malogallo.’”’—‘‘ To be sold, a negress 
of six years, good and serviceable; knows how to sew, mind 
children, and serve table. Apply, Calle Compostela, 128.”— 
‘*To be sold, a negress, twenty-six years of age; alone or 
with her child of three years; excellent cook, nurse, sewer, 
and embroiderer. Calle Bernaza, 28.” This scarcely justifies 
Senor Castelar’s proud description of the country as “the 
Spain of liberty.”’ 

LAYING OF FouNDATION-STONES BY A Lapy.—The founda- 
tion-stones of two new wings to the Printers’ Pension Alms- 
houses and Orphan Asylum at Wood-green were laid on 
Saturday. Mrs. Vincent Figgins laid the foundation-stone of 
a wing to be called the ‘‘ Maries” wing, in memory of the 
wife and daughter of the late Mr. Henry Wright, of Kings. 
ton, who bequeathed a sum of 2,000/. for that purpose ; and 
Earl Stanhope laid the foundation-stone of the ‘* Commemora- 
tion” wing, the funds for which have been provided by the 
subscriptions of the trade and the public, and which 2 in- 
tended to commemorate the amalgamation of the Printers’ 
Pension Society with the Printers’-Almshouse Fund. The 
Commemoration will accommodate four widows, the Maries 
wing eight married couples. The total cost of the t t 
estimated at 3,2001. MADRE 

EXTRAORDINARY ELOPEMENT.—Duri 
rumours of a most painful character have pire ye en 
the district of Swansea, which subsequent events page 
proved to be too true. About ten days ago the owner of 
Cort property in the Swansea Valley, having reason 
bale rath oa sate of too close a nature existed 
Hae ilie tt it an her coachman (which had long 

e talk of the neighbourhood), discharged both the 
coachman and the footman, after which he himself left for 
London. _ On Saturday last his wife, who was left bebind, 
was missing, and it has since been ascertained that she has 
joined the coachman. The most distressing part of the sad 
story remains to be told. There were four daughters of the 
family, one of whom is married. The other three, the 
youngest of whom is about nineteen years of age were stay- 
ing at Folkestone on a visit, being attended by the maid of 
the mother. On hearing the startling intelligence bine 
elopement, her system received such a8 ock that she P in 
afew hours afterwards. The wife is not more than forty 
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years of age, and was a woman of remarkably prepossessing 
appearance. Her husband is upwards of seventy years of age. 
The affair has created quite a sensation in the neighbourhood, 
in which the family held a high position. 


Murprrots CARELESSNESS.—On Sunday afternoon between 
one and two, a melancholy occurrence happened at Ipswich, 
by which a young woman was instantaneously shot. Eliza 
Spurgeon, about twenty, was at the house of Walter Chambers 
(the two being engaged), in St. Helen’s, Ipswich. The family 
had just done dinner, when Chambers, who is a member of an 
Ipswich Rifle Corps, took up his rifle to do something to it. 
The young woman Spurgeon asked him how he fired it, and 
he proceeded to show her. Unfortunately the rifle was 
loaded and went off. The bullet hit the young woman be- 
hind the left ear, carrying away that part of her head, and 
scattering her brains about tke wall of the room. Chambers 
immediately ran for medical aid, and surgeons were soon in 
attendance, but only to see the corpse of the hapless young 
woman. Chambers had been competing for prizes the pre- 
vious day in connexion with his corps. 


A Case To BE Warcuep.—Mr. Frederick Walker, the 
steward of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Mr. Richard Whitfield, 
the resident surgeon, have been summoned at the Lambeth 
Police-court, the one with having unlawfully caused the body 
of Everalda Mahlida Leverett to be removed for anatomical 
examination from the place where she died within forty-eight 
hours of her death, and the other for having permitted the 
removal of the body within that time. Mrs. Leverett was 
admitted to the hospital on the 16th ult., suffering from what 
was supposed to be rheumatic fever, and she died on the 18th 
unexpectedly. A post-mortem examination was made without 
the knowledge of the husband, and it was ascertained that 
death had occurred from typhus-fever. Mr. Gould, who 
appeared for Mr. Leverett, said he fhad no complaint to make 
as to the conduct of the hospital, but it was a question of con- 
siderable public importance whether any post-mortem ex- 
amination should be made without the consent of the relatives 
of the deceased. Mr. Ellison said the question was certainly 
one of public importance, and deferred his decision. 


DrAtTH FROM DestTITUTION.—On Tuesday. Dr. Hardwicke 
held an inquest at the King’s Head, Broad-street, Blooms- 
bury, on the body of Emma Adams, aged sixteen years. It 
appeared from the evidence that the deceased resided at 12, 
Russell-place, Burton-crescent, and went out charing. She, 
with her mother, father, and five other children, lived in a 
single room. On Tuesday week she was taken ill, having 
been attacked with fever, and expired on the following day. 
Dr. Paul, of Burton-crescent, said he was called to see 
deceased. The room was small, in a dirty condition, and 
there was no furniture of any discription. Deceased was 
lying dead on the floor of the room, covered with rags and 
vermin, there being no bedding. ‘The body was very much 
emaciated and unclean. Deceased had evidently died of suf- 
focation from exhaustion, she having rolled over on her face 
while in a dying state. If she had been properly attended to 
she would have lived. The father was out of work, and said 
he had not tasted meat for several days, The jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Death by suffocation, accelerated by the want 


of the proper necessaries of life.” 


DAsTARDLY ATTACK ON A SWEETHEART.—A young man 
named John Roder, a seaman, has been charged before the 
magistrates at Poole with maliciously throwing a quantity of 
aquafortis (nitric acid) upon Ellen Sherwood, a girl to whom 
he had been engaged to be married. It appeared that in con- 
sequence of the violent behaviour of the prisoner the prose- 
cutrix told him she would no longer keep his company, and 
he then threatened more than once to take her life. On 
Saturday evening she was walking along High-street with her 
mother, and while looking in the window of a draper’s shop 
the prisoner came behind her and threw a quantity of aqua- 
fortis over her from a bottle he had in his hand. He also 
struck her several times. She felt a pain of burning in the 
back, and went at once to the police-station, where she was 
examined. Her clothes were burnt through, and her back 
wasconsiderably blistered. The Bench deliberated forsome time 
on the case, and the Mayor told the prisoner that while there 
was a difference of opinion as to committing him for trial, 
there was no doubt he had been guilty of a most aggravated 
a3sault, and he would be sent to prison for three months with 
hard labour. 

Caution To HovsrHotpers.—At the Middlesex Sessions 
on Tuesday, before Sir W. Bodkin, James Brown, forty-eight, 
labourer ; James Bartlett, twenty-three, and Edward Bennett, 
twenty-two, carmen, were charged with stealing half a ton of 
coals, the property of James Wells, their master. The pri- 
soner Bartlett pleaded ‘‘ Quilty.” It appeared from the 
evidence that the prisoners were in the service of the pro- 
secutor, who is a coal-merchant carrying on business at 
Bridge-wharf, Camden-town, and that on the 19th of Sep- 
tember he directed them to take six tons of coal to the 
premises of Mr. Duputryn, 125, Albion-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton. The prisoner Bartlett was called as a witness for the 
prosecution, and he said they only delivered five and a half 
tons instead of six, as directed, taking the remaining half ton 
to Price’s yard, where a constable discovered them. The 
coals delivered at Mr. Duputryn’s were weighed by the 
prosecutor three cr four days after the delivery, and they 
were found to be considerably short of six tons. The jury 
found the prisoners guilty. Previous convictions were proved 
against Brown and Bennett, and it was stated that Brown 
had been tried and acquitted of a similar theft. Brown was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, Bennett to twelve 
months’, and Bartlett to one month’s, the sentence of the 
latter being lighter on account of the assistance he had given 
to the prosecution, and of there being no former charge 
against him. 


Mr. E. L. Exiiott, the well-known Draper at 334, Bethnal-green 
road, writes, July 6, 1869: ‘‘{ found your Pain Killer in universal 
use in California, particularly for diarrhcea, dysentery, &c., and I 
nie “ Mahe: it fail t- give relief. On one occasion, working in the 
itn 8, 1 ‘ere nearly all the flesh from one of my fingers. I wrapped 

P a8 well as I could in a cloth saturated with your Pain Killer, 


and was able to resy rork i = 
Perry Davis & Son, Teg ny work in three days afterwards.—To 


THE WHEELER AND Witgon SEwiIna MacHINE Company haye 

conferred a real benefit 6 es ‘ ; 
heir invaluablesntacht n womankind by lowering the price of 
their 2 une, Which is suited for all kinds of family 

work, and is too well known to need 4 i 

+ Zita : d any further recommendation 

than the late reduction in price off, 
eee ere craerttrs Gihia a offers. The Wheeler and Wilson 
machine ve toate ined of the manufacturers, 139, Oxford- 
street, from RinginpTee Aero including instruction and gua- 
rantee. Tne nen ee iat wee ty Which will materially aid 
ladies in producing beautitul fringed trimmings. his needle is 
fixed in the ordinary way to the needler, and costs 9d., post-free 
for ten stamps. Fringe can be made by this either on the straight 
edge or on the cross or bias, and the movement is of simple sewing 
but without thread. The reduction in price extends from the lowest 
to the higher priced machines.—Lnglishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 


zine, September. 


pe, Sf SS Sh SS 


WOMAN'S PROGRESS, 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing wpon the 
intellectual, social, and material, progress of Woman.—Ed. L. 0. P.) 


Miss A. P. Lapp, of Augusta, Mississippi, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council a Justice of the Peace 
and Quorum. This is believed to be the first appointment of 
alady to this office in New England, and perhaps in the 
United States east of Wyoming Territory. She holds the re- 
sponsible position of chief clerk in the United States Pension 
Agency in Augusta, and_ is said to be a young lady of first- 
class business qualification. This appointment qualifies her 
to administer oaths, take acknowledgment of deeds, solem- 
nise marriages, &c. 


We learn, says the Madras Standard, that on the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector-General, Indian Medical Depart- 
ment, the Government have sanctioned the preparation at the 
lithographic department of the Government press, of twelve 
sets of obstetric diagrams for the use of the native female 
pupils attending the hospital at Manargoody in Tanjore. The 
diagrams are to be furnished by Dr. Smith, of the Madras 
Medical College, and it has been suggested to use these dia- 
grams in all institutions where midwifery is taught. 


We briefly mentioned recently that a scholarship of the 
yearly value of 50/., tenable for three years, has been offered 
by Lady Amberley to women desirous of pursuing the study 
of medicine, to be awarded according to the results of a com- 
petitive examination, to be held in Edinburgh, Oct. 18 and 
19, 1870. Several of our readers being anxious to know what 
are the subjects for examination, we append them :— 

1. Compulsory Subjects.—(a) English : Comprising Dicta- 
tion, Grammar, Analysis, and Composition, with Definitions 
and Derivations of Words. (b) Latin; Virgil’s Eneid, Book 
vii.; Grammar ; Translation of easy passages into Latin and 
English. (c) Arithmetic, including Decimals. 

2. Optional Subjects (of which at least two must be taken, 
the prefe-ence being given to success in those marked *).— 
*(d) Elements of Mathematics : Euclid, Books i., ii., and iii.; 
Algebra, Simple Equations. *(e) Elements of Mechanics and 
Hydrostatics. *(f) Greek : Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book ii.; 
(g) French: First half of Voltaire’s ‘‘Charles XII.” (h) 
German : Schiller’s ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell.” (i) Higher Mathema- 
tics: Euclid, Books i. to vi.; Algebra; Trigonometry ; 
Conic Sections. (j) Natural Philosophy: Ganot’s Physics. 
*(k) Logic : Fowler’s ‘‘ Elements of Deductive Logic.” *(1) 
Moral Philosophy : Stewart's ‘‘ Outlines,” Part ii. (M‘Cosh.) 

The successful candidate will be required to enter im- 
mediately upon a full course of medical study, in one of the 
European universities open to women, or in some recognised 
medical school in Great Britain or Ireland; and will be 
expected, from time to time, to furnish Lady Amberley with 
evidence of her diligent pursuit of professional study. Should 
no candidate fully satisfy the examiners, the scholarship will 


not be awarded. 


A woman has gained the first prize of those which, under 
the auspices of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
were offered by Mr. Mason, of Eynsham Hall, near Witney, 
late High Sheriff of Oxfordshire, for good farming. Mr. 
Mason, with the laudable desire of improving agriculture, and 
also in order that there might be obtained from the Royal 
Agricultural Society an authoritative opinion as to what 
constitutes good farming, offered a hundred-guinea cup asa 
prize for the best-managed farm lying within a district the 
boundary line of which runs through Reading, Wantage, 
Lechdale, Stow-in-the-Wold, Banbury, Buckingham, Ayles- 
bury, and Great Marlow. A second prize of 50/. was offered 
by the society for the second-best farm, and ultimately a third 
prize of 251. was also given, ‘Twenty-one farms in the 
designated district entered the competition, and a committee 
of three gentlemen was appointed to award the prizes, upon 
consideration of the following conditions : General manage- 
ment with a view to profit, productiveness of crops, goodness 
and suitability of live stock, management of grass land, 
state of gates, fences, roads, and general neatness. The 
result of the investigation was that the hundred-guinea cup 
was awarded to Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Millington, who is 
tenant of Ash Grove Farm, situated at Ardly, about five 
miles south of Bicester, and about fourteen miles north of 


Oxford. 

The London Ladies’ Educational Association, which will be 
in full work again next month, with courses of English and 
French Literature and Language, Logic, Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry, by the Professors of those subjects in 
University College, begins next Tuesday evening the experi- 
ment of a course for ladies ‘‘on the history and structure of 
the English language,” which will be given within the 
College, will be continued every Tuesday evening throughout 
the academica] session, and will correspond exactly to the 
course given to the regular college students, The Cambridge 
lectures to ladies begin next month; the courses, however, 
are not yet fixed. 


A special class for the study of wood engraving by both 
male and female students was started some weeks ago at the 
Birmingham School of Art, but the students are much fewer 


than was anticipated. 


Dissection By LApIEs.—Six ladies are, a medical con- 
tempory states, now busy dissecting a female subject in Dr. 
Handyside’s Practical Anatomy room. The male students 
are hard at work in the same department. One of the 
principal difficulties in the way of women obtaining a 
complete medical education in Edinburgh has thus been re- 
moved. 


The Atheneum says that two late numbers of the Vyestenik 
Europui have contained an article on ‘‘ Turkey, and its City 
and Country Life,” by Mdme. Karlovoi; ‘‘The Women of 
the American Revolution,” by Mdme. M. K. Tzebrikoff ; and 
the third part of the novel, ‘‘ The Great She-bear,” by Kres- 
tovski, the nom de plume of alady. These three names show 
that the women of Russia, amongst whom Mr. Mill’s work on 
“The Subjection of Women” at once became so popular, 
know how to take their fair share of literary as well as poli- 
tical life. 


Messrs. A. Lynes and Son, the celebrated clothiers of Shoreditch, 
have issued, in ‘‘ Smiles and Styles,” a most amusing book, which 
will certainly create much talk in the tailoring world. Part 2, 


“Styles,” contains a very handsome plate of winter fashions, 
and graphic descriptions of every garment of famed Kensington 
lothing. 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


HERR WACHENHUSEN, writing from Versailles to the 
Cologne Gazette, states that nearly all the women wear mourn- 
ing, in token of their patriotic feeling, and do not favour a 
Prussian even with a look. The old women go about the 
whole day in tears. In the hotel where he is staying, the 
three women of the house sit behind the buffet and weep. 
1f asked a question in the street they hardly deign an answer. 
Even the children are taught to fly from all contact with a 
Prussian. The inhabitants of Versailles admit that the army 
will enter Paris, but they predict that then the struggle will 
but begin, and that even if the men are all killed the women 
will resort to sword, poison, and treachery in order to rescue 
the capital. 


The Rev. Harry Jones, who has been among the wounded 
on the Belgian frontier, thus epitomises his experience in a 
letter to the Guardian: ‘‘In going from chamber to chamber 
filled with badiy-wounded Bavarians, I was enabled to realise 
what the nursing of the sick and wounded, which sounds so 
tempting and romantic to some enthusiastic young ladies, 
really is. ‘This matter should be well understood by lovely 
enthusiasts. It is very pretty to think of holding a cup of 
wine to the lips of a wounded soldier, but he wants more 
attention than this. The washing of the disciples’ feet sounds 
well at a distance, but if it were only that the ladies who go 
out to the seat of war would be pleasantly employed. How 
can I say what I saw and smelt? Well, let us put it in one 
sentence. The work is disgusting and divine.” 


The Empress of Russia has sent to the Wiirtemburg Unicn 
for the Sick and Wounded a large number of things required 
for the purposes of the society, and at the same time a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

During the siege of Strasburg, a painful scene took place. 
The owner of a vessel on the Ill had taken refuge on board of 
it after his house on Jand was in ruins. His wife and child 
accompanied him. They lived in safety for two days. On 
the third, while he left the vessel to get provisions, a bomb 
struck and sank it. His wife and child were drowned. 
While the siege lasted he could get no assistance in order to 
find the corpses. He afterwards succeeded in recovering 
them. The spectacle they presented increased the grief of the 
bereaved husband. 


A number of wealthy families in Berlin have genercusly 
offered to receive wounded German soldiers into their houses, 
and many such convalescents may be seen driving through 
the town and to the pleasantest places in the vicinity in pri- 
vate carriages, which have been placed at their service by 
their hosts. 


The Crown Princess of Prussia, who has been staying at 
Homburg during the last few weeks, attended Divine service 
in the English Church there on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
2nd inst. Her royal highness was accompanied by two of the 
young princes and one of the princesses, and attended by two 
of the gentlemen and three of the ladies of the Court. The 
service was performed by the English chaplain, the Rev. C. 
Brigstocke. 


‘‘Dear mother, farewell,” the words which a wounded 
Prussian soldier dictated to a comrade after the battle of 
Saarbriick. Then he fell back and died. Alas! how many 
weary-hearted mothers will never receive even so many words 
as these from brave sons whom they have sent forth to the 
battle-field ! 


The Ladies’ Committee of the National Society for Aid to 
the Sick and Wounded, in reply to the numerous applications 
which have been made to them for some information respect- 
ing the distribution of the various goods that have been sent 
to them from all parts of the country, beg to state that 
during the last month 2,000 bales and cases have been trans- 
mitted abroad. They have been sent to numerous hospitals 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine and in the northern 
districts of France—viz., Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Coblentz, 
Mayence, Darmstadt, Lille, Arras, Amiens, Cambrai, &c. In 
order further to facilitate this distribution depdts have been 
established by the Society at Boulogne, Arlon, and Saarbriick, 
whence stores are forwarded to all the surrounding districts, 
according to their respective requirements, the two latter 
supplying the numerous small hospitals and ambulances in the 
vicinity of the recent battle-fields round Metz and Sedan, 


Tt seems that a certain class of people have taken advantage 
of the depot in St. Martin’s-lane to get rid of all kinds of 
rubbish that interfere with the health and comfort of their 
homes. A correspondent of the 7imes, signing himself ‘‘ An 
Eye Witness,” indignantly asks ‘‘ of what possible use to the 
sick and wounded in war can be old and tattered strips of 
towelling saturated with oil and grease, and abounding with 
things which not only creep themselves but make one’s flesh 
creep to look at them ?? The ladies’ committee who inspect the 
articles therefore earnestly beg that the linen sent to St, 
Martin’s-place may, if possible, be washed before it comes, 


CacaOINE.—Cocoa nibs on the removal of the oil fall into powder, 
and this powder is Cacaoine. Cacaoine contains neither sugar nor 
any other admixture whatever. Cacaoine makes one of the lightest, 
thinnest of warm drinks, and is the most desirable of all for use 
in the later hours of the day. Cacaoine, by reason of the ingenious 
method by which the oil is removed, preserves all the fine natural 
flavour of the cocoa nibs.—Prepared only by James Epps and Co., 
Homceopathic Chemists, 112, Great Russell-street ; 170, Piccadilly ; 
and 48, Threadneedle-street ; and at their Works for Dietetic 
Preparations, Euston-road. 

10,000 ARTICLES FOR PRESENTS, FROM 8s. 6d. TO 102., aT 
PARKINS AND GorTto’s.—Portrait albums, despatch boxes, writing 
cases, dressing cases, travelling bags, envelope cases, blotting 
books, ink stands, desks, stationery cabinets, book slides, work 
boxes, tea-caddies, hand bags and reticules, card cases, purses, 
scent bottles, cigar cases, card baskets, pocket books, electro gilt 
and elegantly-mounted goods ; ornamental articles for mantel shelf, 
drawing and library tables, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church 
Services in every type. Small articles carefully selected and sent 
post-paid upon prepayment. Illustrated catalogues post free.— 
PARKiINs and Gorto, 24, 25, 27 and 28, Oxford-street, London. 

Country RESIDENTS supplied with every kind of Writing Parzr 
and ENVELOPES, at extremely low prices. No charge made for 
plain stamping; parties can send their own dies ; coloured stamp- 
ing reduced to 1s. per 100. Dies cut at half price. Orders above 
20s. sent carriage paid to any Railway Station in England. Sam- 
ples free. P. & G’s Guinea Box of Stationery, Sent free on pay- 
ment to any Railway Station, contains 50 QuiIRES of excellent 
Writing Paper, 1,000 good Envelopes, 6 dozen Elastic Pens, 6 
Holders, 1.dozen Pencils, Blotting-hook. No charge for case.— 
PARKINS AND GoTTo, 24 and 25, Oxford-street, London. 
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«« Sir,” said the astonished landlady, to a traveller, after he 


Hotes Interesting and (pd. 


—_—_»—— 

ADY CANVASSERS.—A good storyis told of a New York 

lawyer, who was bothered by the importunities of two ee 

get-rid-able lady canvassers for a new work. Finally, 7 on es 
to get rid of them, he said, ‘ Ladies, the partnership of whic 
Lam a member has lately been so imprudent as to issue a new 
work of their own, which, in consequence, of the ences 
expense attending its illustrations, gene euro ne 
completely crippled us.” “ Then perhaps, rep 4b € th a 
canvasser, ‘* We could procure you some subscribers. _ f a 
do you call your work?” “ Well, we have nct determined as 
yet ; but I guess I'll let my wife have her own way, and call 
it after me—Charles Henry.” 


Sur BrokE OFF THE ENGAGEMENT !—A young lady living 
in one of the American suburban cities happened, one day, in 
passing a barber’s shop, to see her intended husband sitting 
with closed eyes, and a man fanning him, Thinking he must 
have been taken suddenly ill, she rushed in to his assistance. 
She was chagrined to find he was only having his moustache 
dyed. But she got some of the dye stuff on her cheek, which 
so disgusted her that she broke off the engagement. 


A Monster Prs.—The biggest pie on record was made at 
Lowther Castle, in Westmoreland, in the year 1762, and was 
sent up as a present to the King. It contained 2 geese, 4 
ducks, 2 turkeys, 4 wild-fowls, 1 wild goose, 6 wild ducks, 
3 teal, 2 starlings, 12 partridges, 15 woodcocks, 2 guinea- 
fowls, 3 snipes, 6 plovers, 3 water-hens, 6 widgeons, 1 curlew, 
46 yellow-hammers, 15 sparrows, 2 chaffinches, 2 larks, 
3 thrushes, 1 field-fare, 6 pigeons, 4 blackbirds, 20 rabbits, 
1 leg of veal, half a ham, 3 bushels of flour, 2 stone of 
butter. The whole pie weighed 22 stone. This must have 
been the original pie commemorated in the nursery rhyme, 
‘© When the pie was opened,” &c. 


LADIES should remember Borwick’s Baking Powder received 7'wo 
Gold Medals for its superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For making Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d. 
and 1s. boxes, also 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. ; : 

Crock-MoTION GEM SEWING MACHINES.-- Symons's Patent, dis- 
tinguished for ease, grace, and healthy action ; being under perfect 
control by lightly, and almost imperceptibly, swinging one foot. 
The Gem is positively the most simple machine in use, and makes a 
lock-stitch with beauty and strength, on the finest muslin to eight 
thickness of cloth, with the least trouble. _Price, complete, on 
elegant stand, 52. 17s.; by hand, 41, Established 1852. George- 
street, Blackfriars-road, S.E., and 1a, Tabernacle-walk, Finsbury, 
N., London. 
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MIMLLLLL 1, 


A BRITISH LION ! 


A young speculator having married a very homely girl, the 
possessor of a very large fortune, declared that it wasn’t the 
face of his wife that struck him so much as her figure. 


An old man is easier to rob than a young one, for his locks 
are few and his gait is generally broken. 


A serenader of one of the original ‘‘ Buffalo girls” sang, 
‘*T’m thinking, love, of thee,” when the descent of about four 
gallons of water from a third-storey window proved her papa 
was thinking of him, and at the same time putting the finish- 
ing touches to water-music by Handel. 


RAILING. 
‘‘That seat is engaged,” said a pretty young maid, 
As I entered a carriage one day ; 
“To whom?” ‘‘A young gentleman,” pouting, she said. 
‘‘Then, where is his baggage, I pray ?” 
Her ruby lips opened like rosebuds in spring, 
Her face in deep blushes was dyed, 
As muttering, crossly, ‘‘ You hateful old thing, 
Why, I am his baggage,” she cried. 


had just sent his cup forward for the seventh time, “you 
must be very fond of coffee.” ‘*Yes, Madam, I am,” he 
replied, ‘‘or I should never have drank so much water to get 
a little.” 


When Jemima went to school she was asked why the noun 
‘‘ bachelor” was singular. ‘‘ Because,” sbe replied, ‘it is so 
very singular that they don’t get married.” 


(From Punch.) 


Tue Unco’ Gurp.—Scrupulous Waiter: “‘A what? A 
sangwitch! Na, na! [ll gie ye breed an’ cheese, an’ as 
much whuskey as ye can drink ; but, tae mak’ sangwidges on 
the Saubberth-day !”— 

An Open Question.—On a post card. 

LUNCHEON BY THE SEA.—‘‘ Here! Quick! Somebody lend 
mea spade! There’s been a small whirlwind, and all the 
planc-mange is buried in the sand !” 

Food for the Imagination.—Fancy bread. 


Births, Marriages, and aeaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the wniform rate of 2s, 6d. each, 


BIRTH. 
On the Sth inst., the wife of Captain R, H. Haviland, ofa son. 


MARRIAGE. 

On the 11th inst., at the district church of St. Paul, Knightsbridge, by the 
fon. and Rey. Robert Liddell, incumbent of St. Paul’s, assisted by the Rev. C. 
T. Procter, vicar of Richmond, the Earl of Cottenham, to Theodosia Selina, only 
daughter of Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart., and the Hon. Lady Dallas. 


DEATH. 


On the 7th inst., at Mountain Villa, Plumstead-common, Kent, Jane, the wife 
of Mr. W. French, aged sixty-five. 


<A few months ago I was suffering from inflammation of my 
throat, caused by a cold, so that I could only with difficulty 
swallow my food. I could got no permanent relief, till a friend 
induced me to try your Vegetable Pain Killer. A few doses com- 

letely cured me.—J. Mack, 118, Gordon-street, Liverpool.—To P, 
h. & Son, London.” 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts have been used freely by 
millions of human beings of both sexes, and all ages, in every part 
ofthe world, and while the public press has teemed with authenticated 
cases of extraordinary cures of a vast variety of diseases (such as 
indigestion, scorbutic eruptions, and liver complaints), there is 
not on public record a single case in which their use has been 
attended with a bad effect. None, when using Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and Pills, need suffer the hope of cure to be counterbalanced 
by the fear of injury. They cannot do harm, they must do good. 
They may be taken by the weakest person as beneficially as by the 
most robust. They never fail to expel impurities and to induce 
perfect regularity of action. 


Lee GANT and FASHIONABLE 
COSTUMES and MADE-UP DRESSES, unequalled 
for Style, Extent, or Cheapness, in 

VELVETEEN, 

RICH SILKS, 

SATINS, 

SERGES, 

LINSEYS, 

REPS, 

POPLINETTES, 

MUSLINS, 

CAMBRICS, 

PIQUES, &c. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
535 to 5387, New Oxford-strect, W.C. 


ee eee 
HEAP FRENCH FANCY DRESSES, 
¢ from Roubaix, Paris, and Lyons. 
11,000 yards choice Fancy Dress 
Material, consisting of Plain and 
Checked Roubaix Serges, Broché 
and Chené Reps, and Silk Warp 
Fabrics; all one pride—S$d. a 
yard, 24 inches wide. French 
price before the war, 1 franc 
50 cents. 


Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


PRENCH MERINOS for AUTUMN 
and WINTER DRESSES.— , 
French Manufacturing Firms 
having been compelled to sell 
out, we have secured an immense 
stock for the season at the fol- 
lowing extreme low prices :— 
First price, 1s. 24d. a yard. 
Second price, 1s. 6}d. a yard. 
Third price, 1s. 11}d. a yard. 
Fourth price, very fine, 2s. 64d. 
a yard. 
Recent events having now entirely closed the French 
markets, none of the above can be replaced at any price. 
Patterns sent to any part of the country post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
Who trsALe AND Retatt DRraver, 
535 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.Cc. 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Useful Black and Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 9s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards. 

1,600 yards Fine Double 
ALPACA, made for the French 
market, full 30 incehs wide, 63d. 
a yard, 

2,000 yards finer Quality at 83d, 


1,700 yards, 32 inches wide at 
103d, 


1,500 yards, fine and stout, 
1s. 03d. 


Useful BLACK SILKS, 1s. 11}., 
2s. 43d., 2s. 6}d., and 2s. 114d. 
a yard. GRO GRAINS, GRO 
ROYALS, GRO DE LYONS, 
CACHMERE DE SOIE, and 
other well-known makes, from 
3s. to 10s.a yard. Patterns free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 535 to 537, New Oxford-strect, W.C. 


eae ee eee 
IT I$ DESERVEDLY PRONOUNCED 


THE MOST CERTAIN 
REMEDY, 


McMASTER’S 
UNIVERSAL 


HAIR RESTORER, 


Fragrant, Simple, and 
Stainless, 
Restores the Hair to a luxuriant 
growth, and ettectually re- 
stores the colour. 


10 Guineas. 


Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, in Bottles, 3s. each, 


“THE ROYAL ANCHOR” 


The most useful and perfect Hand 


anc mechanical skill could devise. 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


SEWING MACHINES 


44 Guineas to 


JOLLY 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than En 


HAND-SEWING_ MACHINE. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


FAMILY 
SEWING 


With Patent Hook and Needle Guard, 


JOLLY & SON, 


They 


Address for Patterns, 


& SON, 


76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Companies. 


LOCK-STITCH 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 
The result has been highly successful, the ‘*ROYAL 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 


CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


TOK sel et Cre 


MACHINES 


ON THE ROTATING HOOK PRINCIPLE, 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of al! JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


BAT H. 


glish and European 


DRESS. 


— 


ANIC PRICES. — BLACK SILKS 
direct from Lyons. 

Messrs. JAY and CO. have the pleasure to announce 
that they have purchased a very large quantity of French 
Black Silks at panic pvices. 

These goed Black Silks are now offered to the pubE« 25 
per cent. cheaper than the same qualities wee sold at be> 
fore the war began. Patterns free. 

JAYS’. 


NCONOMY IN MOURNING.—Only 
One Guinea and a Half the Dress. 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for mourning at so cheap a 
price. “ 

JAYS’, 


UTUMN DRESS.—BLACK 

DRESSES for Autumn wear, £1 7s. 6d. each.— 

Messrs. JAY are now selling a very excellent Walking 

Skirt, made up, with material for bodice included, for the 
small sum of £1 7s. 6d. the dress. 
JAYS’. 


\ OURNING.—MESSRS. JAY have 


experienced Dressmakers and Milliners who act as 
Travellers, so that in the event of immediate Mourning 
being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on re- 
ceipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever 
to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and charges are 
the same as if the goods were bought for ready money 
at the Warehouse in Regent-street. 

MESSRS. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish 
the following epitome of their charges for 


DRESSMAKING, 8s. d. 

Making Dress, with plain Skirt . : 5 . - 10 
Making Dress, with Tucks of Crape or Fancy Trim- 

mings, from. : : 4 y : . - 14 6 
Making Bodice and Mounting Skirt into band 7 6 
Making Widow’s Bodice, ditto, ditto . 2 : 508-4 
Mounting Skirt into Band, with Alpaca Pocket 16 
Mounting ditto, ditto, with Black Silk Pocket 2 6 
Mounting ditto, ditto, without Pocket . ree ball) 
Silk Body Lining . pees : . : 5 6 
Silk Sleeve Lining eoegre =sy ia Se vem ed a6 
Siik Low Body and Sleeve Lining . , SFr 
Lawn Body Lining. 5)s tere Anite 
Sleeve Lining . . . . ‘ 10 
Silk Facing. . . ' 11 
Se pabeeton Aerio cs Banding ie 7: 0 _ 
Petersham Waistband, Covered Crs Rasattas 
Making Garibaldi... -T*P@ and Rosette. 2 6 
‘Making‘Low: Bodice sas" i") a eee = 6 0 
Sundries. . San ° t ; 


JAYS’, 
2 


ADIES’ WATERPROOF COSTUMES 

—‘‘ The Cheltenham” and other Suits —The t 
universally expressed appreciation of the Cheltenh 
duces Messrs. JAY to invite with confidence publi 
tion to this most usual overdress, It is ot tly tee 
proof, suitable for all kinds of weather a for all a 
Mossrs. J AY have also some other entirely new Waterpro ot 
Suits for Yachting and Seaside Promenade, pri a 
guineas each, areas 


almost 
am, in- 


JAYS’ 
OSTAGE FREE. 


_ graphed Engraving to) 
patterns of material, will b 
application to Messrs, JA 
ensure a good fitting suit, 


—An outline Litho- 
f the Cheltenham Suit, with 
e forwarded to ladies gratis, on 
Y. The indicative figures will 


ee JAYS’, 
THR ely DON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, London. 


(jUBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH — 

A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 1ls., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size 1s. 13d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andall Chemists. Any size sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Ds. CUBIT, 6, Curist 


} STREET, Poriar, Lonnon; E. 
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IDE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 
as silk. Sacrificed at 2s. 6d,; usually sold at 4s. 6d. 
yard, Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSK, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 


RENOH MBERINOS.—Finest Quality 
and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black, It may be important for ladies 
to know that “This is the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the prices may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may! Patterns 
sent, 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSBH, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


PICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 

31s. 6d., 40s.,and 45s, Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 64d. per yard. Japanese Silks, 
richest in quality of Silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 63d. 
the yard. Also Richest Black Moirés, yard wide, at 10s. 94. 
per yard. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge S.E. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 
Made and Unmade.=An immense variety, fresh and 
in good taste, at 6s. 9d., 88, 9d., and 10s. 9d. the full dress. 
The most appreved and durable colours of the season are 
submitted, intended to give satisfaction. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


«(1OING OUT,” “RETURNING 

HOME,” and a variety of other amusing little 
pictures for the scrap-book. Well drawn, well coloured. 
The set of twenty (all different) for 26 stamps. Address— 
JOHN JERKARD, 172, Fleet Street, London. 


ADAME TUSSAUD’S' EXHIBI- 

TION.—On VIEW. Portrait Models of NAPOLEON 

II., the Empress Eugenie, and Prince Imperial; King 

William of Prussia and Count von Bismarck; also the 

avhale of the Royan Famity. Admission 1s. ; extra rooms, 
6d. extra. Open from 10 a... till 10 p.a. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1857. 


H. BOCK-BINKO'S, 


3, CITY GARDENS, LONDON, N. 


ATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 
For LAUNDRY and HOUSEHOLD Purposes. 

This Blue needs no recommendation : it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its 
cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. 

Sold in Penny Packers, 
And is far Cheaper than any other Blue. 
Samples sent out to the Trade gratis on application. 


INKO’S BAKING POWDER, 
LIEBIG’S PRINCIPLE. 
Penny Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Canisters. 


PATENT IMPERIAL PHQNIX 
POWDER. 

Muslins, or any other Fabrics, being dipped in a solution 
of this Powder, will not take Fire, thereby preventing 
danger to life. 

In Canisters, 6d. and 1s, each. 


ATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION. 
LACE, MUSLIN, and FINE LINEN DETERGENT, 
The superiority of this composition over any other pre- 
paration for the improvement in appearance of fine articles 
of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at once mani- 
fest itself where care and taste ave displayed by the parties 
using it. 
In Canisters, 6. each. 
Patent IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
FLUID, for Cleaning Window. Looking, Plate, and 


all other kinds of Glass. 
In Bottles, 6d.and1 each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
CREAM, 
Sweet Perrume, and superior to other similar preparations. 
In Bottles, 6d. and 1s. each. 


ATENT IMPERIAL RAT & MOUSE 
EXTERMINATOR. Non-Poisonous. 
In Penny Boxes and Canisters at 1s, each. 


PATENT IMPERIAL BRILLIANT 
PLATE POWDER, 
In Penny Packets and Canisters 6d. each. 


ATENT BEETLE DESTROYER. 


In 3d. Boxes and Canisters 1s. each. 


[AE ESS ene BLACK AND VIOLET 


WRITING INKS 


pose: BLACK aND VIOLET 
COPYING INKS. 


BINKos PATENT INK POWDER. 
BINEOS LIQUID GLUE AND GUM. 


All these Trade Mark, 
Articles are pro _and none are 
tected by Genuine 

this without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable 
Oilmen, Grocers Chemists, &c., in Town and Country, and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally. 


(}SETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all Consultations free. ‘Terms most moderate. 

N.B.—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs effected whilst waiting. 

At Home Daily until Hight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET, 
See his Treatise, which is wel worthy of perusal, free for 
twa stamps. 


}CONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 

15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK COAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorrr of 
rr 1 t, ‘but also obtains the overwriaur, averaging 
the aes aga and is certain to have the Coal Ordered, 
as sent ns application at the Chief Office, 115, 


. ffices or Depéts in Lon- 

ar “at any of the O ; : 

aoatteonien Dublin Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds, 
3 FIBA : F, A, NEW, Manager. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


NOW READY, 
Nearly 420 pages, Half-bound, Marbled Edges, 2s. 6d. 


BEST OF EVERYTHING. By the Author of “Enquire Within.” 


This Work, the Author’s latest and best, is ENTIRELY NEW, and is replete with the 
most recent and most authentic Information on every subject of a Domestic Nature. 


Lonpon: W. KENT & CO., 23, PATERNOSTER-ROW, 


And every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives ) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Betty and TARDIEU, who prescribe it 
constantly for the aLove complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAy & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


CHA 


® 
Entire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


* a From the “ Lancet,? 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adtles. From Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &., in 3d.,6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins, 


Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 
Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 


THE REMOVAL orINVAripe — 
merreereney MRE: 
if - 


i 


PAT 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modsrate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHA PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages fey Save or; 
onHire. 


AINces FOR 
Dur 


NOTICH, 


TELEGRAM FROM NEW YORK. 


The “LITTLE WANZER” has taken 
the first Two Prizes in the Great 
American Sewing Machine Contest. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


WITH MILK. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


BEWARE OF 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


| l DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION 
PATENT te 
CORN FLOUR, -aoressiona. restimoman waiters. 


> 


LOcroBER 15, 1870. 


Pe = nnn ee ee 


PEACE BE STILL. Sacred Song. 
Words from Holy Writ. Music by Miss M. Linpsay 
Mrs. J. W. Bliss.) Free by post, 18 stamps. 


() THOU WHO MAKEST WARS TO 
CEASE. New Song. Words by Miss Burysipet 
Music by J. L. Harrox. Free by post for 18 stamps. 


eee OF PEACE. New Song. 
Words by the Rev. J. B. Dattoy, M.A. Music by 
Anne Fricker, Composer of “ Fading Away.” 3s. Free 
by post, 18 stamps. 
[THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN MARCH, 
for the Pianoforte, composed by Srepnen GLover.— 
Very easy. Also the NEW PRUSSIAN MARCH, by 
Otsten. Free by post for 18 stamps.—Order of all Music" 
sellers and Booksellers. 


ATCH BY THE RHINE. (‘* Die 
Wacht am Rhein”) Transcribed for the Pinnoforte 
by W. S. Rocxsrro. 4s. Free by post, 24 stamps. 


[{CHOES OF THE RHINE. Fantasia 
for the Pianoforte, by W. S. Rocxsrro. Finely Mlus- 
trated Title. 4s. Free by post, 24 stamps. 


A MARSEILLAISE. The popular 
arrangement for the Pianoforte by Gro. F. Wrst. 4s, 
Free by post, 24 stamps. 


London: Published by ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W. 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 


T°? INVALID LADIES.—THE NEW 
WING OF THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO 
SQUARE, is NOW OPEN for the reception of poor gentle- 
women, who enjoy all the advantages of hospital treatment 
combined, as far as possible, with the comfort and privacy o 
home. Terms from One Guinea to Three Guineas a-weck. 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary at the 


Hospital. 
HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretary. 


I ADIES.—A new kind of Ladies’ Winter 
4 Stocking. A marvelin manufacture. Tho prettiest 
cheapest and best ever made. 10s. 9d. per dozen pairs 
A sample pair sent free to any address for twelve stamps. 

THOMAS WEBB, Manufacturer, Brownsficld Mills, 
Ancoats, Manchester. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIF &.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Its use improve appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATION Ss, 

To avoid which, see the Name: AA ¢ 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Teas coaes 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 
Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 


Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


Post free, 1s., 


DE: WATTS on INHALATION. (Fifth 
Edition Enlarged). A Treatise on the only Certain 
and Rational Cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
and all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs. With numerous 
cases illustrating the success of the treatment. By 
Rosert G. Warts, M.D., M.R.C.S., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, 
Cavendish-square, London. 

London: MITCHELL and CO., Red Lion-court, Flect- 
street. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
PURE PICKLES, 


SAUCES, JAMS, AND TABLE DELICACIES 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 
Manufactured by 
CROSSE AND BLACKWELL 
PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental Pickle, Curry 
Paste, and other Condiments. 

Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 
HABITS, PIGEON CHESTS, and other De- 
formities, are prevented arfd cured by wearing CHAND- 
LER’S HYGIENIC EXPANDING BRACE, ior both 
sexes of all ages. It strengthens the voice and lungs, re- 
lieves indigestion, pains in the chest and back, and is 
especially recommended to children for assisting the 
growth, promoting health and symmetry of figure, super- 
seding the use of braces and stays. Price from 10s. 6d. 
each—66, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. Illustrated 
Circulars forwarded. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OLL, which 

speedily thickens the Hair, 2s, Gd.; sent by post for dt 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. 6d, 3 Face Powder, 1s. 


De®: PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 

TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 
the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
nervousness, nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
of the principal functions of life, effecting remarkable 
cures inafew weeks. Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
and guaranteed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
Agent, Mr. E. Cxeaver, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 
boxes at 11s., or by post free for 12s.; or four boxes in one 
for 33s. or post free for 35s, 


AIR DESTROYER.- 248, High Hol- 
H born, London.—ALEX, ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Had of all 
Chemists) ALEXANDER ROSS'S “ Toilet Magazine,” 


monthly, 1s. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
F TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PON DS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma; 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers, “It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders adhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
1s., 28. 6d., and 4s, All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


OctoBER 15, 1870.] THE LADY’S 


OWN PAPER. 


OZOKERIT (PATENTED). OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessi ili 

light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded eget tpeimwee 
in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, ajso in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell. of, and 
Keros, wax. They will be found a great boon and ornament to all said Wah hf 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoid i 
hardness adapts them for all climates. To be had in all sizes ia 3d. pt ee 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others, 


Creve ELD; 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, LONDON, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer SOR ee bea the nearest agency where these wonderful candles 


Their great 


he Patentees, 


a SE ES St) a a ET 
ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes) 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d, , 50 do,, 8s, 6d. ; ts 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. f ack etal 
No Housekeeper should be without it, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in $b, 1s, Od., and 1b, jars 1s. 6d, 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEY ELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square 
King’s-cross. London W.C. ‘ 


PATENTED 


Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” ? 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, NETHERLANDS INTERNATIONAL Exurnition, 1869, 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


Tne principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 
“ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings... . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. Ts : ‘ 
_ ... The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer evory facility for producing gradations of tone 
so important an improvement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.” —Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 
«| The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more ee 


approacaes perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it... . We were much struck with the power possesse 
i whilst a plaintive melody is being 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘ singing,’ ive 
performed. . . . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these, 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869. 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LI (TLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


MANUFAUTORIES—Il1 TO 
AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


——— eo “a 
USE ONLY THE 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 


and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 


combines transparency with unequalled strength and 


GLENFIELD 


freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnesr, 


STA RCE, 


N’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


THE QUEE 
jee CLOTHES. — WANTED, 


any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &e. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 


9000000) 
500 


and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 


may be applied: The repair of every description of Hovse- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimrey 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Book:, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prin 8, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 


Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


Se 5 aI nna 
—EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 


sr ae 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 


Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


-OFF CLOTHES, Silk Satin 
Least and other Dresses BOUGHT for 


CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 


chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of yalue-—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
plished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


Te 
tl EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 


Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


ehh Ses a ee 
EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia ; and 31, Tbsyer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
n with any other House of the same kind. 


(250,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
ay the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
instalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
5 per cent. on the balance cach year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Nore.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house property alone 


Machine Cotton, 


Cheapside. 
J. F. Hurton & Co., The Temple, 
Dale-street, Liverpool. 


No Connexio 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 

to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 


anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Wlachine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
Wiruam Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Water Gow, 29, Spring-gardens, 


Ernest Goupcuaux, 60, Boulevard de 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000) of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


a ca oe 
Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 


‘‘T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


) 
JUDSON'’S SIMPLE DYES FOR THE PEOPLE 
(REGISTERED) 
Are undoubtedly the most useful articles ever offered to 
the public. Any one can use them. Anything can be 
dyed with them in a few minutes, without soiling the 
hands. In England ‘*JUDSON’S DYES” are as ‘* Tlouse- 
hold Words.” Articles of Clothing that have been put 
aside as faded and useless may be made nearly equal to 
new by merely following the simple directions appended to 
each bottle of Dye. 
NAMES OF COLOURS. 


| COATS, 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manuiacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


US a ee Magenta, Mauve, Violet, Scarlet, 
Green, Blue, Purple, Pink, 

Crimson, Brown, Canary, Orange, 
Black, Puce, Lavender, Slate. 


Price 6d. per Bottle. 
May be had of Drugzgists and Storekeepers throughout 
the world, or wholesale of 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 
SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 

A small bottle of Colour will dye 12 yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon. See that you get JUDSON’S” SIMPLE DYES, 
the wonderful popularity of which has caused numerous 
inferior imitations, which are calculated to injure both 
puyers and sellers. Ask for Judson’s Catalogue of Instruc- 
tions how to use the Dyes for twenty different purposes. 
me 
{ee GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION 

34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in Engiand, France, and 


Germany. 


[PUELW AEs GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
P 


Manchester. 


Sebastopol, Paris. 


ILLS. 
Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


“ 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 

Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’'S PILLS? : 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented, 

4, Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at is. 1id., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box 


CoLMAN’s as superior to 


and nutritious food.” 


so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1lb., 4lb., & Ub. Packets. 


had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches be.ow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


16s., 218., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is 
31s. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
ade payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Single Truss, 
Double Truss, 
An Umbilical Truss, 
Post-office Orders to be m 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
[HE material of which these are made is 


recommended by the Faculty 2s being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permanent support ip all cases of WEAK- 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VE NS, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1¢ is porous, light in texture, and inexpet- 
sive and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Mcnufacturer, £2, Piccadilly, London. 


A Price Current Free. 


J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S: TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 3 “al 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS; 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, EC, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, ls. 84., 2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 64 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. § 
King Wiliam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, aud Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar cet catin the Roots of Superfluous 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co, have no Agents, aeeeaaea 


LOOK TQ YOUR TEETH 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


: Dentist, continues to SUPPLY ‘his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 58. a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self: 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Free. 


OSS of HAIR, &c,—Patronised spy 
4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. — xe ‘ 
TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, cok aa ee 
sulted in all cases of premature baldness, 108s © ~ a 
illness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPAR 
of Superfiuous Hair, post free, 4s. 


: LY LOTION for permanently Eradi- 
Her DEPILATORY Hairs, 29s. por bottle 


ATION for the Remova 
Sugars at Market Prives. 


carriage paid. 
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PATENT DOWN QUTETS 


‘The DOWN QUILTS, first made and introduced thirty years ago by Messrs. BOOTH & FOX, are now beiny manufactured in a very improved manner, and principally in Turkey 
Red Chintz Patterns of the richest and most beautiful designs. The selling price has been so reduced as to bring them within the reach of all classes, and, in fact, they are now the 
cheapest form of Bed Clothing, and have recommendations which no other Article of Clothing possesses, having much warmth and little weight. 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE TO _INVALIDS. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES OF THE QUILTS :— 


1. ECONOMY.—Price being reduced, they are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 
2: LIGHTNESS.—They weigh but from 2lb. to 41b., according to size.% 
_3. WARMTH.—They afford the warmth of three Blankets, not being the weight of one. ; 
' 4, -~PURITY.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and capable of being’ washed whenever desired as easily as a Blanket, only requiring 
to be slowly and carefully dried, and to be shaken whilst drying. 
5. DURABILITY.—If carefully used, they will wear twenty years. 
6, BEAUTY.—The very handsome patterns in which the Quilts are made are a great ornament to Bedrooms, 


THE DOWN UNDERSKIRTS manufactured by BOOTH & FOX are lined all through with Purified Goose Down, and weigh}from 18 to 24 ounces each; they are as 
warm as several flannels, and are found to be as soft as cushions, Many thousands of them have been sold during each winter for several years past. They can be washed as easily as 
he Quilts, and, now that crinoline is dispensed with, will be in great demand, for they give a graceful and elegant support to the dress which nothing else can impart, and for comfort 
and durability they cannot be equalled. 

THE QUILTS manufactured in real EIDER DOWN, with rich glacé silk and sarcenet covers, are exceedingly light, warm, and handsome, 


THE OVERSKIRTS, quilted in satin, are most effective. — . : = . 
THE LADIES’ VESTS are made so as to be very attractive garments, and they are a sure protection against an easterly wind, for no Cold 


can penetrate a Down Garment. 


THE PUBLIC ARE RESPECTFULLY CAUTIONED against spurious Initations, where unpurified and inferior Down may have been used 


in the manufacture, and the articles so made are certain to become most unwholesome and unpleasant im use, Hach genuine article has 


the name “ BOOTH § FOX” attached. 
S:.0 LD ,BY°°-AUL LEADING.DRAPERS AND UP HEH 0-S240eb-ReE-R:S: 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Original Patentees, 


eo: © seet.. A Ne ene 


FROM THEIR MANUFAGTORIES AND WAREHOUSES AT CORK AND MANGHESTER, 
AND 


80, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 
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| Cdlater 
ST pho ee ‘od 
Margaret Claters, 
By James Epmunps, Esq., M.D. 
—————»>—_— 
HE Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paper has applied to 
me for access to the manuscripts and statements 
which were confided to me by Mrs. Waters in Horse- 
monger-lane Gaol on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 4th 
and 5th inst. 

From some statements which have appeared in the 
newspapers the public would naturally be under the im- 
pression that I had already been a party to the dis- 
closure and publication of these documents. Such an 
impression is altogether without foundation in fact. 
What really took place was this: An important paper 
upon Baby Farming was read at the Social Science 
Rooms before the London Dialectical Society, on 
the evening of Wednesday, October 5. Several 
eminent medical men and well-known writers upon 
this and kindred subjects were present. The case of 
Margaret Waters, whose execution was then sub judice, 
was introduced by another gentleman, and referred 
to in terms such as I thought I ought not to 
allow to pass without comment. Thereupon, and with- 
out any premeditation, I rose and gave a cursory outline 
from memory of some of the facts referred to in the 
documents—not then even having the documents with me. 
L also stated other facts well known to medical men con- 
cerning the abnormal mortality which always occurs 
among newly-born infants circumstanced as these were, 
and brought up on artificial food. No one was pre- 
sent as a reporter, and I was entirely unaware that 
my remarks were being silently taken down by a 
gentleman connected with the press, who sat in an 
unconspicuous position among those who were present. 
It is only just, however, to this gentleman that I should 
state that, so far as my remarks went, they were with a 
single inaccuracy reproduced in the Times very perfectly; 
and that, looking back upon all the circumstances of the 
occasion, I do not think anybody is entitled to complain 
of the discretion which he thought it his duty to use in 
the matter. I have merely to add that I was not respon- 
sible, either directly or indirectly, for such publication as 
took place, and that until now no one has had access to 
the documents. It was a condition of my taking action in 
the matter that a full and absolute disclosure of all the 
circumstances should be made, and the object aimed 
at by me was not to prevent an execution which the 
welfare of society demanded, but to arrest or prevent the 
execution of a woman whom I then believed, and still 
believe, to have been unjustly found guilty of wilful 
murder in reference to the infant, John Walter Cowen. 

Under these circumstances I have prepared for pub- 
lication a careful digest of the whole of these documents. 
Shocking as are the particulars which these documents 
reveal, I think that their publication is demanded as 
setting forth what I believe to be an unreserved and 
absolutely truthful statement of the criminality of a wise- 
rable woman who has since been ignominiously executed 
by public law, and whose remains now lie buried by the 
side of the most horrible criminals. The details also appear 
to me to merit study as disclosing a mass of social facts 
which demand attention. Doubtless it is difficult to 
find a remedy for them, and it is a question whether some 
forms of baby farming do not reciprocate with the crime of 
direct infanticide. This woman appears to me to belong 
to a very different class of criminals to those who deli- 
berately take to mercenary murder. She laid out her 
capital in an honest way, and did her best to obtain a 
livelihood. She lost her money by relying upon 
calculations probably no more incorrect than those 
by which she might be induced to accept the permanent 
charge of a chiid for a paltry ready-money consideration. 
She then turned lodging-housekeeper. She appears to 
have lost money by fraudulent lodgers, who left in her 
debt, and thus the whole of her capital disappeared. She 
then eked out her lodging-housekeeping by taking care 
of children, and, according to the facts set out in her 
statement, she had a fair average success in rearing the 
children which were committed to her charge. But she 
drifted further into difficulties. A child was left with her 
by a well-dressed young lady who promised to pay 10s. 
a-week for its maintenance, and who did pay 30s. in 
advance. She never heard of this lady again, and having 
put the child out to nurse at 7s. a-week with a woman 
who knew her, she became responsible for the mainten- 
ance of this child. Instead of a gainer by the difference of 
3s. a-week which she had ‘expected to make, according 
to her statement she appears to have actually paid no less 
than 14/. for the keep of this child, when, being unable to 
keep up the weekly payment of 7s. a-week, she offered to 
take the child back ; but the nurse, either grown fond of 
the child or believing that she should discover the parent, 
refused to give it up, and has it still. Here commenced 
a system of wholesale baby farming, in which she adver- 
tised for children to adopt with a premium, and then 
immediately put those children out with other women 
who advertised to nurse children at so much per week. 
To these women she was a perfect stranger, and it was her 
custom to pay two weeks in advance with the children, 
and these she took directto the house of the nurser without 
ome at all and precisely as she had received 
them. I have, as far as possible, reproduced the words of 
the convict herself; but as a literal reproduction of the 
document would extend to a great length and give useless 
pain to many persons whose names and addresses are 
mentioned, I have exercised an obvious discretion in 
dealing with them. 3 : 

These statements were written by the convict entirely 
from memory, and in a discursive way. Further details 


carrying them h 
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were wanted to make out her case, and it had been 
arranged that I should have these statements completed 
and revised, with the assistance of the convict and a con- 
fidential shorthand writer, on the afternoon of Friday, 
the 8th inst. But in consequence of the unexpected re- 
ference to the documents which appeared in the news- 
papers of Friday morning, the visiting justices thought 
proper to prevent my further access to che prisoner, and 
thus time was unexpectedly lost at the last moment. 

On Saturday, accompanied by her brother, I 
went down to the Isle of Wight, where the Lord Chief 
Baron, was staying. His lordship at once granted me an 
interview, and no one could have been more kind or 
patient than his lordship during an interview which lasted 
nearly three hours. The Lord Chief Baron felt unable to 
take the initiative in urging the Home Secretary to inter- 
fere without something more than the convict’s mere 
statements, and which of themselves were very incomplete; 
but owing to the loss of Friday afternoon, I was not 
in possession of the requisite details and proofs. 
His lordship, however, gave me a letter to the Home- 
office, and I had a very long interview with Mr. Under- 
Secretary Hugessen on Monday morning. But it was 
clear that the execution was resolved upon by the Home- 
office, and as there was no time for further action the 
effort was abandoned. 

I believe it will be seen that the verdict of wilful 
murdercannot bejustified by evidence relevant to the case 
itself, and that the jury found her guilty of murdering the 
child Cowen because they believed that she had murdered 
several others. Those cases, however, were not beforethejury, 
and should have been tried on their own merits. It is 
most unlikely that Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, the distin- 
guished counsel in the prosecution, would not have chosen 
the strongest case for the trial, while it should be remem- 
bered that the coroner’s jury had previously brought in 
verdicts, not of murder, but of manslaughter. The 
preparation of the defence also devolved upon a solicitor 
who happened to be practising at the police-court, 
and it can hardly have been a match for this 
prosecution as carried on by the Crown. I will only 
add that, having expressed an opinion to the effect 
that Mrs. Waters, although a criminal who ought to be 
severely punished, had not been convicted of any mur- 
derous intent or murderous action, and ought not to be 
executed for the wilful murder of the infant John Walter 
Cowen, I was induced to intervene in this case, in conse- 
quence of an urgent application from her two brothers, 
both most respectable gentlemen, who were sent to me by 
a gentleman acting in conjunction with Mr. Gilpin and 
Mr. Samuel Morley, and others who have taken great 
interest in the question of capital punishment. 


PERSONAL HISTORY. 


Margaret Waters was the eldest of six children, and 
was thirty-five years of age. Her father was for many 
years a prosperous and highly respected tradesman in a 
provincial town, and had taken a prominent part in phi- 
lanthropic movements. In the year 1847 he committed a 
series of most unaccountable things. Subsequently 
he failed in business, came to London for employment, 
and in March, 1849, was for a time insane. After several 
years of misfortunes and embarrassments, he died in the 
year 1862. Margaret Waters bears a strong personal re- 
semblance to her father, and the question at once arises 
whether she may not have been subject to latent in- 
sanity, which accounted for some portions of her conduct. 
In November, 1861, she married a man in a respectable 
position, and went to St. John’s, Newfoundland. In 
May, 1864, she and her husband visited this country, 
and while they were here her husband died. They had 
no family. Mrs. Waters returned to St. John’s, wound up 
her affairs, and came to London with a little capital, of about 
3001. With this money she took a house in Adding- 
ton-square, Camberwell, and started sewing machines, in 
order to make collars and shirts for houses in the City. 
In this she lost most of her capital. She then took in 
lodgers, and lost more money from lodgers leaving in her 
debt. While here a lady, who lodged at her house, was 
confined, and subsequently she took charge of this baby 
and her two elder children at 601. a-year. The baby was 
fed by hand, and died at eight months old, after having 
been attended by Dr. Crisp, in the Walworth-road. 
The other two children remained under ber care for three 
years, when the lady went to reside at Hackney, and took 
them away. These children are still very well. 

After receivng these children she advertised in the 
Telegraph for a nurse child. 

On June 22, 1866, she received a child a fortnight old, 
for which she had from 15s. to 20s. a-week. This child was 
reared very successfully until she was 2 years and 8 
months old, when the parents took her away. 

Next another lady who lodged in her house was con- 
fined. Six weeks afterwards she disclosed the fact that they 
were unmarried, and arranged for Mrs. Waters to take 
care of the child. This child was named Maud, and 
she had 15s. a-week for it. It was brought up by hand. 
She reared it successfully, and when it was 2 years and 8 
months old it was taken away by the parents. The same 
lady was confined again at her house with a second 
child. This child, when a month oid, went away well with 
its elder sister. 

The next child belonged to married people, from whose 
house she received it at the birth. She reared it by hand 
until it was eight months old, when it died of whooping- 
cough and convulsions; was attended by two registered 
medical practitioners. The mother of this child had lost 
eleven children previously in infancy. She had 15s. a- 
week for it. 

The next child also belonged to married people. She 
received a babe from the birth, had 15s. a-week, she fed 
it by hand, but when,six weeks old it died from conyul- 


a 
sions. It was attended and certified for by a medical man 
in the ordinary way. 

In January, 1868, she was unable to pay her way, and 
moved to a smaller house, —, Bournemouth-road, Peck- 
ham, where she stayed for two yea's. The two first-men- 
tioned children and their mother went with her. The 
father of these children recommended her to the charge of 
an illegitimate child from Liverpool. After some corre- 
spondence she travelled to Manchester, and met a gentle- 
man at the Victoria Railway-station the night before 
Derby-day in 1868, who took her to —, Hanover-street, 
Manchester, where she received a baby to be called 
Willie, two months old, in bad health, and suffering 
from a loathsome inherited disease. She brought the child 
home the same night, and, fearing that it would die, 
called in a doctor the next day. Under his care the 
child got round, and was in govud health when the police 
took her in June, 1870. 

At Peckham she made a business of nursing children, 
and advertised frequently. in June, 1869, she met a 
gentleman and a nurse at the Victoria Railway-station, 
and received from them, at 10s. a-week, a newly-born 
infant, to be called Ellen. She fed this by hand, and 
reared it successfully until it was sixteen months old. It 
was attended several times by a doctor, but ulti- 
mately did well. It was taken away when sixteen months 
old. She handed it over at Victoria-station to the mother, 
a very young, childlike person. She then received a little 
girl, twelve months old, from its mother, who was in a 
situation as lady’s maid. She was to have 10s. a-week, 
but the mother did not keep up her payments, and ulti- 
mately she handed it back to her. It was a poor, delicate 
thing, and often attended by her medical man. 

She met, at the London-bridge-station, a young lady 
by appointment. The young lady was very well 
dressed, and arranged for her to receive the child 
at a well-known pastrycook’s in Cornhill, which she 
did. She was to have 10s. a-week. The young lady 
would give no address. She gave her three weeks’ 
money in advance, but Mrs. Waters never saw her 
afterwards. This child was four months old and in 
bad health. Mrs. Waiers’s mother, who was now 
living with her, objected to the reception of these chil- 
dren, and Waters therefore took this child to a Mrs. 
. at —, St. Donnat’s-road, Peckham, who adver- 
tised in the Clerkenwell News for a nurse-child. She 
agreed to pay her 7s. a-week, and altogether did pay her 
14l., always expecting to hear from this young lady, but 
she got into difticulties about the money, and offered to 
take the child back, when Mrs. refused to give it 


up, and has it still. Waters now commenced to adopt 
children. 


She received a newly-born babe from a young woman 
who lodged at —, Alma-terrace, Liverpool-road, Isling- 
ton, with which she had 5/. The child being only 
wrapped in flannel, she put her handkerchief round the 
child’s neck to prevent chating. She took this child direct 
to —, Rhodeswell-road, Stepney, and left it with a woman 
who advertised in the Clerkenwell News. A fortnight 
afterwards she saw in Lloyd’s News an account of an in- 
quest held on a child which had died of convulsions in 
this woman’s care. The paper stated that a handkerchief 
marked with the name ‘‘ Watters ” had been left with the 
child. She did not go near the woman again, 

In July, 1869, she got, in reply to an advertisement, 
a letter from a medical man in the City-road, who said 
that a friend of theirs had had a misfortune and wanted 
to get rid of the child. Arranged to receive the child for 
51. It was in bad health, and suffering frum hereditary 
disease. She succeeded in rearing the child; it is still 
alive, and was with her when she was taken. This is the 
one called ‘‘ Little Emily.”’ 

On August 16, 1869, at London-bridge Railway-station, 
she received from a young lady 4/. and a newly-born male 
child, to be called Arthur William. She took the 
child. direct to a Mrs. » at —, Elmore-street 
Islington, who advertised in the Clerkenwell News for a 
nurse-child. She paid 18s. in advance on account of the 
child’s keep, but left no address, and never went again. 

In December, 1869, she went to Hackney to nurse, in 
her third confinement, the lady who was mother of the 
first-mentioned children. While there she advertised for 
an ‘adoption child” in Lloyd's News, the letters to be 
left at the post-office in Wells-street, Hackney. Some 
person stole her letters, having fetched them awa. just 
before she went. It was her habit never to oo Bae d 
time for her letters. She then advertised eeaiii in Lloyd? 
News, the letters to be left at a tobacconist’s j a 's 
Hackney-road. Made an appointment with pte 
who met her in the Hackney-road late at nicht - a eate 
her 5/. and a newly-born female child - had’ pecs 
with it. Took the child to a house, —.’ He ae ford. 
street, Kingsland-road, to a woman who ad Sips ord- 
Clerkenwell News, paid 14s. in advan NOTUSCO the 
keep ; left no addr Se ee 

P; ess, and never went again 

An January, 1870, through an advertisement in Llovd’s 
News, she received a female infant ‘b : 
day masttvollasech; Le orn on the same 
: y " e at child of the Princess of Wales,” from a 
aan he aa) Sue travelled and could not take it about 
Aedes ee ordered to call the child Maud, and 
irene i ner 101. She took the child direct to an 

Han ‘ving in —, Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
Who advertised in the Clerkenwell News for a child to 
adopt. Left 31. and a lot of clothes with the child, and 
never saw it again, 

Mrs. Waters was now obliged to remove in consequence 
of pecuniary difficulties, to which she refers in the follow- 


ing terms :— 

HER STATEMENTS. ‘ 
“T believe it was in July, 1868, I first applied 
to Mr. of —, High Holborn, for a bill of 
sale for 281, upon my furniture, without removal or regis- 
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sration-fees. He granted it, deducting 141. for expenses, 
the amount to be paid back by monthly instalments of 
21. 10s. each. I continued paying this until, I think in 
April of the next year. I got into further difficulties, and 
the loan was again granted on the same terms ; but I fell 
back in my payments, and if only three days behind 10s. 
extra was charged; so, what with these fees and the 
monthly instalments, I was completely involved, and de- 
termined upon leaving, and, if possible, to hide myself, 
This was in January, 1870, and I therefore left Peckham 
and removed to —, Boston Cottages, Camberwell. I took 
with me the following four children :— 

‘James, aged 2} years, whose mother fetched him 
home. 

‘* Willie, 2 years and 4 months old. 

‘** Emily, aged ten months. 

** Mabel, aged nine months. 

‘At this time I. was obliged to pledge my surplus 
children’s clothes and some of my furniture. and I moved 
the rest. When we had been at —, Boston Cottages two 
days, I heard that Mr. was after me, and I went 
off to Clapham Junction. In four days he was again fol- 
lowing me, so the next day I left for 49, Lockington-road, 
Battersea, where I remained until about March 24. He 
again discovered me, and then I told the landlord all 
about it. He and his wife kindly concealed me, and took 
the house at Brixton for me in the name of Blackburne. 
It was there that I was taken on June 11, and on the 
evening of Friday, June 10, when my sister came home 
drunk, and a man looked in through the window, 
I thought that Mr. had discovered me _ again, 
and that was what I meant by the remark I made. I had 
no thought of the police, nor did I anticipate being visited 
by them on the next morning. _ While we were in prison 
Mr. cleared off all, inclading a large quantity 
of clothing which was not included in the bill of sale, I 
believe. My sister had married a Mr. Ellis, but had 
separated from him again, and I took her in with me at 
Peckham till she got something. As she proved likely to 
become a mother, I let her stay with me till all was over, 
and her child, Walter, was born, I think, on the 27th 
of March. She still stayed with me, for the child was 
delicate, and she drank so much that I dared not let her 
have her baby until he was strony. She was particularly 
kind to the children, and had her favourites among the 
babies, but as a rule she grew very weary of them, and of 
course she had her own child, which was dear to her. Mrs. 
Ellis and her husband had kept a shop in ——— street, 
Blackfriars-road, as a tobacconist and newsagent. 

** When at Peckham a Mrs. — from Lincolnshire 
came to my house, was confined, and at fourteen days 
left her babe in my charge at 10s. weekly. It died at 
about six weeks old. The child was attended by Dr. Pick- 
stock, and was buried by Dunn. It would have been to 
my interest that this child should live. A lady who lives 
at Scarborough, under the protection of Dr. » was 
contined of twins at my house. She left them in my 
charge and her aunt’s for about three months, when she 
took them away. 

“‘I should have stated that in May, 1869, prior to my 
leaving Peckham, I had twins brought me to nurse from 
Windsor. I only had them a fortnight. The boy died 
half an hour before the girl. He was called Edward, she 
Milicent Mary. He died of convulsions, she of jaundice. 
Dr. P. attended, and Dunn, the undertaker at Peck- 
ham, buried them. I think in the month of January I 
advertised in Lloyd’s for a child to adopt. A woman 
named ———, residing at , Lower Wandsworth- 
road, decided upon letting me have hers when it was 
born, which she did. He died of convulsions, after a few 
days’ illness, at Peckham. Dr. P. attended, and 
May, the undertaker, buried it. He was called Edward or 
Henry Palmer. This woman came to identify me at 
Newgate. 

“In February I again advertised for a child to adopt, 
and got a letter from a lady, requesting me to meet her 
at Ludgate-hill Railway Station. This child—a boy—1 
took, and received 51., she saying she wished no ques- 
tions asked on either side. I kept him until the Thurs- 
day before Good Friday, when I gave him to a little boy 
in Suffolk-street, Boro’, sending him to buy sweets. I 
left him ; it would go to St. George’s Workhouse. 

‘In March again I received an infant—a_ girl—for 
which I received 41. from a woman at Broad-street Station. 
After being at Brixton a week I had put her into her 
cradle with the bottle, and a few minutes after, on going 
into the room, she looked queer. I took her out; she 
just gasped, and died. I was frightened at an inquest 
being held, so did buy a sheet of brown paper and fast- 
ened the body in, and put it at Peckham. After that 
followed at intervals four others—two boys and two girls. 
Three of these were not more than a fortnight old, and 
died of diarrhoea and thrush. 

“In April I received a child, Katie—a most lovely babe, 

which I kept until we were taken. She was immensely 
fat, yet Mr. Bullen gave in evidence that this child was 
only 25 inches long, and only weighed 6 pounds. 
7 wo babies, a boy and girl, aged 3 and 7 weeks, were 
il. The boy Thad from ——, Beresford-street, Walworth, 
from a woman who lodged in the first floor ; she gave me 
a bottle containing Paragoric Elixer for a cough he had. 
They lived 14 days, I believe, under Mr. Bullen’s treat- 
ment, in the workhouse, and Katie 4 weeks. 

‘On the 10th of June, having answered an advertise- 
ment in the Telegraph for a person to take entire charge of 
an infant from the birth, I met at Victoria Railway- 
station a gentleman and nurse with a babe 3 days old. 
The gentleman returned home with me and the babe. He 
gave me 201. and a lot of clothing. It was only the next 
morning when Relf came. This child was taken to the 
workhouse also, and died at the end of five weeks. YetI 
am charged with its murder. This child’s father had 
promised me a liberal allowance if it did well, His ad- 
vertisement appeared about the 20th of May, 

Two children which Connor saw me take away—Mrs, 
Ellis took one and I took one—Mrs. Ellis waited at a rail. 
waventaii hile I went off with one to Whitechapel 

y-station while c pel, 
where I met with a little girl whom I asked to take the 
child, and sent her to buy some sweets. I left it with 


her, and saw no more of it. 1 then returned to Mrs. 
Ellis, took from her the other babe, and carried it to 
Shoreditch, and then gave her to achild 1 met, this child 
a girl. 

‘*T answered an advertisement in Lloyd’s Paper, letters 
to be addressed to a post-office, Bow-road. Met aperson at 
Caunon-street Station, gave her 31., and left the child, 
this was in February or March. Another I put out to 
nurse in John-street, Hackney-road, at a milk-shop, and 
paid 14s. Some time in March I advertised, under the 
name of Stewart, to the post-oflice, Camberwell New-road. 
I received a letter from a woman calling herself Sarah 
———, requesting me to call at — Whitehorse-yard, 
Oxford-street ; I was to ask for Mrs. » her landlady. It 
resulted in my taking charge of a baby. I wrote out and 
took with me a receipt for 4l., expecting to receive it, but 
they only gave me 2I., though they kept the receipt for 
4/., and the woman afterwards swore I had received 4/, 
I kept this child a month, when one Saturday night I 
went down the New-cut and put the child into a little 
girl’s arms, giving her 2d., and ultimately 1s. to go into a 
shop and buy something ; I left it with her, and saw no 
more of it. This is the extent of my wrong-doing, and 
again I declare most solemnly I never gave a narcotic or 
knew one to have been given, until Mr. Mayo told me in 
Newgate that Ellis confessed she had done go. 

‘* As to the number of children I had altogether, many 
of them were only brought to me while their friends 
could get homes for them, many of them I never took 
home at all, but transferred them direct to other persons 
who advertised to take nurse-children, and I generally 
paid two weeks in advance, and saw no more of the 
children ; of these some died, some went into the work- 
house, and some were permanently kept by the people 
with whom I left them. Four children I got rid of by 
putting them into the hands of children to carry or hold 
for me, five children that died in my house without 
having been attended by a doctor, all at Brixton, and 
since or about Lady-day last, I got rid of by wrapping 
them in sheets of brown-paper and laying them down so 
as to save trouble and burial; many children were taken 
back by their friends, others died unavoidably from 
diarrhoea and thrush, but were attended by doctors and 
regularly certified for and properly buried, the rest were at 
Brixton on June 11 when Relf broke in upon me. 

‘* Tt was represented that I had sent for the wet-nurse 
Rowland only after I had seen the man look through the 
window, and had imagined the police were about to take 
me, and had done so merely in order to put a good face 
upon my conduct. I have already explained that when I 
saw Relf look through the window I took him to be an 
emissary of +, who had tracked me out again, 
and that I never thought of the police or of being arrested 
for anything I had done with regard to the children. Mrs. 
Rowland and her daughter will prove, that in the after- 
noon of the day when Relf looked through the window in 
the evening her daughter Eliza came to my house to thank 
me for a large parcel of baby- clothing which I had sent to 
her mother by my laundress, Mary J oy, at whose house 
the Rowlands lodged. She sat nursing the children for me, 
as Mr. Ellis had left me early in the day, and r marked 
how troublesome they were. ‘It was about three o’clock 
in the afternoon when I said, ‘Eliza, I have a very nice 
little baby here, belonging to respectable people, 
which I feel very anxious about, who has thrush and 
diarrhoea. . Do you think your mother would suckle it, as 
her milk is about the right age for him ? She could either 
have him home, or she could come here two or three times 
a day.’ She replied, ‘I don’t know, but I will ask her ; 
though I dare say she will, as she has plenty of milk.’ [ 
requested her to send her mother round at once. 

‘*Mrs. Ellis having returned home tipsy, Isawher tobed, 
and had to attend tc the child without her assistance in the 
night. The result was, I was later in dressing and washing 
the children on the Saturday morning than usual. Mrs. 
Rowland came about 9 o’clock on the Saturday morning, 
June 11th. She sat down and tried the baby Cowen at 
the breast, said she would prefer taking him home, and 
I arranged to give her 10s. weekly ; and Mrs. J oy to do 
the washing. She replied, ‘I would rather take him 
entirely myself and do his washing.’. It was three-qvar- 
ters of an hour after this, and while I was still talking 
with Mrs. Rowland, that Relf came, and when I took 
him downstairs into the parlour, he saw Mrs. Rowland, 
but he was so abusive that I sent Mrs. Rowland home to 
get rid of her. Afterwards, when Mr. Cowen and the 
Doctor came in, I told them the arrangement I had made 
with Mrs. Rowland, and they at once adopted it, and 
sent for Mrs. Rowland back, and the child was handed 
over to her. 

‘“‘As Mrs. Ellis was so tipsy the night previous, I had 
sat up all night downstairs, and had made up a bed on 
the sofa, on two chairs, and in the cradle for the babies. 
This is the true state of the children as they were laid : 
Cowen in the cradle ; Rose, aged four days, on the sofa ; 
Willie, aged seven weeks, on the sofa; also Lizzie, three 
weeks. On a chair on pillows was Katie, five months, a 
splendid child in first-rate health. All these were in nice 
night-clothes, and as their blankets were wet with the 
night use, Ellen had hung them in the garden to dry. - I 
had two large lawn shawls which I placed over them, and 
was just preparing their food. Their bottles were not 
sour. I gave them corn-flour at night, for the milk 
turned sour in their beds. There were no children in 
the back kitchen. This is false, and I never said some 
of the children were paid for weekly, for Willie was the 
only child I was receiving money for. In the bed in my 
room was Mrs. Ellis’s baby, and in the crib was ‘ Little 
Emily.’ 

“In the yard playing were four boys. Their names and 


ages are as follows: Thomas Fearn, the illegiti- 
mate son of Mr, ———, a large carrier in ; 
aged three years; Teddie, aged two and a-half 


years, the illegitimate child of a woman residing in 
Queen-street, Cheapside; Joseph —, the illegiti- 
mate son of a Mrs. » Douglas-place, Bayswater, 
who was eighteen months old. I had him the day 
of the boat-race, I believe. Willie Samuels, aged about 
two and a-half years, 
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‘¢The names and ages of the other children are as fol- 
lows : Lizzie, aged 3 weeks, which I got from a lady at 
Brixton Railway-station on the 20th May ; William, from 
—— Beresford-street, Walworth ; Katie, 5 months, a 
very fine child, could eat anything, and which Connor told 
Mr. Elliott she fed three times on the Sunday ; another 
child called Rose ————, aged 4 days, which I only had 
on Friday, the 10th of June—this gentleman had held out 
great promises to me if she lived, and had given me 201. 
in advance ; Millie, aged 14 months, a baby whom I had 
a great deal of trouble with when we were at Peckham ; 
she had convulsions, also a fearful attack of prolapsus 
ani, and anasarca in the hands and feet. Ihad taken 
this child to Bartholomew’s Hospital about her prolapsus, 
and they recommended me to go to Ferguson’s and 
get a truss, which I did immediately. They made 
it to order, and sent it to me at Peckham. Was it 
likely I should have ordered a truss for this child 
if I kad intended to murder them? Dr. Shilling- 
ford, of Rye-lane, Peckham, and_ his assistant, 
Mr. Williams, had also attended her, and she is 
now alive in the workhouse. This is the one I had 
from Dr. already mentioned. It is worthy ~° of 
notice that on Monday, the 13th J une, the police came 
about eight o’clock ir, the morning. They would not 
allow us to stay to wash any child except Willie. They 
had no breakfasts, were taken out of their warm beds in 
their wet night-clothes, first to Brixton Police-station. 
from this to Lambeth Police-court, where the poor little 
things had their first food at half-past ten. They were 
kept there several hours all in their wet clothes, and then 
taken to Lambeth Workhouse, and it was said they did 
not get to their destination before four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The four elder children were claimed by their 
friends, the babies all died except Emily.” 


EXECUTION AND BURIAL. 


The last sentence of the law was carried into effect in 
the case of Margaret Waters on Tuesday morning at nine 
v’clock, within the walls of Horsemonger-lane Gaol, the 
county prison for Surrey, within which county her offence 
was committed. Previously to her execution the wretched 
woman exhibited the most extraordinary firmness, She 
had a considerable distance to walk after she had been 
pinioned, and she traversed the distance and walked 
up the steps leading to the drop without the slightest 
assistance. After the cap had been partly placed 
upon her face, she, in the most earnest and impres- 
sive manner, uttered a long extempore prayer 
the language of which was most impressive. She 
concluded by an earnest appeal to the Almighty to 
forgive her all her sins. The drop then fell, and the 
wretched woman appeared to be dead in an instant, and 
hardly a convulsive struggle was discernible. 

The body of the unhappy woman was buried in that 
portion of the prison devoted to the reception of prisoners 
convicted of the crime of wilful murder, a portion of the 
sentence being that it should be thus disposed of, where it 
now lies by the side of the Mannings, Daniel Good, and 
other notorious offenders. 

The following is the main part of a written statement 
made by the prisoner on the night previous to her execu- 
tion :— 

Horsemonger-lane Gaol, Monday, Oct. 10, 1870. 

The Rev. John Tessop = Dear Sir,—Feeling thet it is only right 
before I close my eyes in this world to write you a few lines to tel] 
you, my faithful and affectionate spiritual adviser, how far I have 
transgressed the law in this awfully solemn and degrading case, I 
embrace this my last opportunity of doing so, hoping that at least 
you will believe me, especially with death and eternity so near, [ 
plead guilty to obtaining money under false pretences, of a course 
of deceit and falsehood, also. to laying down five bodies of 
children, who died of convulsions in diarrhea and thrush, 
These all died, since about the 26th of March, the beginning of 
which was—I went one morning to the cradle of a baby to take 
her out, she looked very ill, she just gasped when I lifted 
her up, and died of convulsions, Fearing the exposure of 
an inquest, I adopted the means of laying down the body, 
knowing I had in no way contributed to the death of the 
infant, or any other, and here solemnly deny ever having wil- 
fully done anything which would cause a death. If I have not 
given proper food that is an error of judgment, but as to sour 
food it is false. I never in my life gave food in such a state... . 
Man has indeed been unmerciful to me, but God I trust will not 
deny me his saving mercy ; he knows all hearts. In this my Geth- 
Semene, I pray earnestly that they may be forgiven as I forgive 
them. With ‘such evidence, such revolting disclosures, the jury 
could not do otherwise than return the verdict they did, and the 
judge must of necessity pass upon me the sentence of death. I 
tully understand why this case has been thus got up ; it is to expose 
a system wrong in itself, because it affords the very ready means of 
parents getting rid of their illegitimate offspring. What do they care 
what becomes of these poor little things ? They have only one care, to 
hide their shame—all love, if any, is stifled, They are the sinners 
and were there no such sinners so unfortunate an one as myself 
need not be sought. One of the children who died in the work- 
house, but who was under Dr. Bullen’s care for weeks, was only 
brought to my house on the 10th, previous to my being taken by 
the police on the 18th, so I had only that child two clear days. 
That I have deeply sinned I confess, and wish it were possible to 
make reparation to those whom I have grieved or injured, but it is 
not to be, but I do humbly ask their forgiveness.—I remain, dear 
Sir, yours affectionately and repentant, MARGARET Waters,” 


A New Vorvme or “ Tur Lapy’s Own PArer” was com- 
menced on July 2, and contains a novel of thrilling domestic 
interest, besides shorter stories by the best writers. Its Fashion 
and Work-table Illustrations and Coloured Supplements are un- 
rivalled for beauty and accuracy ; while its ‘‘ London and Paris 
Fashions” Articles are written by Ladies holding the highest posi- 
tion and having command of exclusive sources of information ; 
thus making it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in 
Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognised Organ of the Upper 
and Middle Classes. Published every Saturday, price Three- 
pence. To be obtained of all Booksellers, or direct from the 
office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


